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X-ray 
picture 


(which came out better than expected) 


Twelve years ago the National Health Service 
Act was passed. And there was a crisis in the 
photographic industry. The two were not con- 
nected, but the second might well have been 
disastrous to the first. 

Since the NHS began, radiography in this country 
has nearly doubled. In 1948-9 (the first year for 
which accurate nation-wide figures are available), 
7,870,984 people were X-rayed in British 
hospitals. By 1956, the figure had increased to 
over 13,000,000. What these figures mean— 
in lives saved and suffering relieved—every doctor 
knows. 

Yet in 1946, Britain faced a crippling shortage 
of X-ray film. 

Up to that date, all the film base used over here 
had been imported—mostly from the dollar area. 
The base (cellulose triacetate to the chemist) is the 
most expensive ingredient, amounting to 20 per 
cent. of the cost of each X-ray film, And what 


with our dollar shortage and America’s own 
needs increasing, the prognosis for our hospitals 
was gloomy. 

We stopped this dollar leak. Ilford Limited, 
in conjunction with BX Plastics Limited and 
encouraged by the Ministry of Health, set up a 
plant at Brantham, Essex, to make film base. 
We had little ‘know-how’, but we set out to 
acquire it—quickly. 

We had no subsidy, either. The capital cost 
of the plant was over £2,500,000—but in sterling. 
The saving in ‘hard’ currency, on X-ray film 
alone, has been something of the order of two 
million dollars a year. 

Today, we are the only British firm making 
X-ray film. Ilford X-ray material is being used 
all over the world. There is plenty for our own 
hospitals, and for industry. It doesn’t cost the 
country a dollar—contrariwise, it has begun to 
earn quite a few. 
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BOMB AND BALLOT 


a predictable pattern. The Secretary of State for Air 

would tell of the wonders to be expected of Hunters, 
Javelins, and Swifts (as soon as one or two snags were ironed 
out); the First Lord would remind us that the Royal Navy 
was our sure shield, with its mighty carrier task forces (for 
which suitable aircraft would soon be in full production); 
and the spokesman for the Army would promise greater 
mobility, and greater striking power. But last year came Suez, 
and disillusionment; and this year the Commons have dis- 
cussed the Estimates in the discreetly practical atmosphere 
of a committee of inquiry into the organisation of a quarter- 
master’s stores. They have considered whether soldiers should 
have walking-out uniforms, and whether the old kitbag 
should be replaced by a hold-all. They have ceased to regard 
conventional Defence in the traditional light, as a matter of 
national prestige, or even of great importance; it has become 
just another routine parliamentary day’s work. 

No matter how dependent the country may still be on its 
conventional forces, interest in them has shrunk; attention 
is now centred exclusively on the nuclear weapon. And that 
interest is now more extensive, and more intense, than at any 
time since the days of the Peace Ballot. Lord Hailsham has 
seized the opportunity to argue that the popular feeling is as 
woolly now as it was then, and his argument has been grate- 
fully adopted by some cartoonists; but in fact the circum- 
stances are utterly different. The Peace Pledge of 1935 was 
signed by millions of people who had no idea of what was 
involved (ignorance for which the politicians of the day were 
largely to blame); whereas now the issues, though they may 
often be oversimplified, are clear enough. In any case, 
the appearance of the nuclear weapon has fundamentally 
changed the strategic situation. In the Thirties there was never 
any doubt that Britain would defend herself if attacked. In 
the Fifties, this is beginning to become a real issue: should we 
abandon all forms of defence by force of arms, now that we 
are in the ugly shadow of the bomb? 

The outright pacifist argument, which has obviously been 
gaining ground in the last few weeks, is that the horrors 
threatened by the H-bomb are greater than the horrors of 
Communist domination if we ban it. Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has 
suggested that a few people, himself among them, would 
commit suicide rather than live under Communist rule, but 
that this is no grounds for condemning the great majority, 
who might dislike the Communist way of life but would 
prefer it to no life at all. The moral force of a totally disarmed 
Britain, it is contended, might deter the Communists from 
taking over: and even if they did take over, they would be 


sik debates on the Defence Estimates used to fall into 


baffled by a solidly determined, but non-violent, nation. The 
prospect is surely illusory. Successfully to follow a Gandhi- 
style policy, the British people would need to be other 
than we are; any Communist occupation would be very 
ugly indeed. And occupation there certainly would be: 
moral disarmament here might impress other countries, but 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose it would have any 
effect in Moscow, except to confirm Mr. Khrushchev in the 
belief that the British are growing senile. 

An alternative ban-the-bomb course has been suggested 
by Sir Stephen King-Hall, and expounded in a book 
published this week whose implications are discussed by 
Professor Barraclough in this issue. It is—Sir Stephen 
is careful to stress—the reverse of pacifist in intent. The 
nuclear weapon is ineffective as a deterrent because it is too 


big—its presence in our hands will merely encourage the - 


Communists to wage political and peripheral warfare with 
which we, having put so much of our faith in the nuclear 
weapon, will be unfitted to deal. 

The weakness of this argument, as Professor Barraclough 
points out, is not that it is wrorg but that it may be irrelevant. 
Whether we have the H-bomb or not is in all probability 
immaterial. What is going to count is our ability to keep 
down international blood pressure, by preventing situations 
from arising which could send it shooting up. No doubt, larger 
and more efficient conventional forces could in theory be a 
help; but the recent use of such conventional forces as we 
possess does not suggest they would. On the contrary, it is 
probably true that the reduction of their strength is a force 
for peace, by making military adventures impossible for us. 

Leaving theoretical considerations aside, it seems probable 
that in the immediate future we shall continue with the mix- 
ture as before: with the Great Deterrent in the background, 
and meagre conventional forces around the perimeter. This is 
an illogical policy; but again, it is necessary to dispose of the 
apparently more logical argument which is heard against it. 
The H-bomb, it is generally agreed, is of value only as a 
deterrent; if its use is intended (the argument runs) it will be 
a disaster; and if its use is not intended, it will not deter. 
But in fact, it has deterred. On any showing, it has kept the 
Russians from taking many a step they would dearly like to 
have taken. The Western H-bomb stockpile has so far been 
a force for peace. 

The risk is, as Mr. Priestley has forcefully demonstrated 
in his television play, that a state of tension will trigger off an 
accidental nuclear war. For that reason, the need to secure 
sensible, if not amicable, international relations is extremely 


urgent. The Government may complain about the mounting 
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anti-nuclear hysteria in the country, reflected in 
public meetings, pamphlets and ballots about the 
bomb. But this feeling has been fomented by the 
Government’s own incapacity to get to the 
Summit. It is all very well for Mr. Macmillan to 
argue that the preparations should not be rushed : 
that they should be made through the recognised 
diplomatic procedure, What he does not realise is 
that the ordinary citizen has a poor opinion of the 
capacity of the Foreign Office and an even poorer 
opinion of the Foreign Secretary, so the delay is 
attributed simply to incompetence—or, worse, to 
obstruction. 

And are the objections to a casual get-together 
of Heads of State so very strong? The stock argu- 
ment is that if the ground is not carefully prepared 
in advance, the gatherers at the Summit may waste 
time arguing over points which could have been 
settled in advance, or avoided; and the last state 
may be worse than the first. But it is becoming 
questionable whether this Summit meeting should 
even be expected to do anything. Its first objective 
should simply be to reassure people the world 
over that the Heads of State are capable of meet- 
ing and discussing problems in a reasonable 
fashion. If they reach any agreements on specifi¢ 
problems, so much the better; if they do not, at 
least they may have achieved a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems. And if tension is 
relaxed by this means, the need to worry about the 
nuclear weapon will be correspondingly dimin- 
ished. It will not, of course, be altogether removed; 
but at least the first step will have been taken to- 
wards the ultimate objective: the international 
banning of the bomb. 


Tax Reform 


HE Bow Group have produced an ‘exeellent 
wae pamphlet on taxation.* It is readable, 
comprehensive, and closely argued. The authors 
have wisely assumed that the Government will 
continue to have to find as much revenue as at 
present—about £5,200 million—but they insist 
that better and more sensible ways of finding it 
must now be adopted. Moreover—and this is what 
marks it out from what has passed for Conserva- 
tive economic policy in recent years—it is based 
on principle. The Bow Group think that both 
savings and work should be encouraged. Accord- 
ingly, they want the first £250 of investment in- 
come made free of tax, and stamp duty abolished 
on small transactions in the Stock Exchange. They 
put forward the welcome idea that casual earnings 
of people outside their full-time jobs—what the 
Americans call ‘moon-lighting’—should be free of 
tax up to £200 a year. As the pamphlet points out, 
to tax money earned in the evenings by factory 
workers at gardening or house-painting or by 
surtax payers giving occasional lectures or writing 
articles is a psychological irritant, but a negligible 
source of revenue. 

Again, the Bow Group wish to encourage a 
wider spread of property, so they advocate the 
reintroduction of the Legacy and Succession 
Duties. They wish to see an improvement in the 
working of the capital market, and they are alive 
to the implications to industry of the European 
Free Trade Area. There are the two very good 
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chapters on company taxation, calling for a re- 
form of the profits tax and ultimately for the 
introduction of a single-rate corporate tax. They 
recommend that depreciation allowances should 
be overhauled and companies should be given 
freedom to choose their own method of valuing 
stock. The case against the tax on capital gains is 
put very ably, and the arguments in the minority 
report of the Royal Commission on Taxation for 
this tax are met at every stage. 

But how clearly the pamphlet underlines the 


ineffectiveness of Tory Chancellors, except for 
Mf. Thorneycroft. It is indeed astonishing to recall 
that it was the Conservative Party which intro- 
duced the worst tax we have had—the excess 
profits levy—and which made the profits tax—the 
second worst tax—even more damaging than it 
was under the Socialists. It is to be hoped that, 
thanks to this Bow Group pamphlet, the promise 
which taxation reform holds for us all will encour- 
age the Tories to do better in the next two years 
than they have done in the last six. 


On Presidential Disability 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


WE are having a fine law- 
yers’ wrangle over what is 
to happen if the President, 
while living and in office, 
is temporarily or perma- 
nently ‘disabled.’ 

The trouble begins with 
the Constitution. It deals 
vaguely with the matter, 
saying only that if the 
President resigns, is thrown out or suffers ‘in- 
ability’ to do the work, the ‘powers and duties’ 
of his office ‘devolve on the Vice-President.’ It 
does not say whether the Vice-President succeeds 
to the title as well as to the functions of the 
President. In fact, it seems to say that he does 
not. However, the Constitution lists a number of 
responsibilities that belong specifically to the 
President. The question is whether the Vice- 
President can have these responsibilities ‘devolve’ 
upon him without becoming President. 





The Constitution does not say that a Vice- 
President becomes President even when a Presi- 
dent dies. But this problem has long since been 
settled. In 1841, William Henry Harrison, the 
ninth President, became the first to die in office. 
He had served only one month. John Tyler, the 
Vice-President, took the Presidential oath, as- 
sumed the title of President and moved into the 
White House. It may be that this was not quite 
what the Founding Fathers had in mind, but the 
Fathers hadn’t made it clear, and Tyler impro- 
vised. Since then, whenever a President ha’ died 
without fulfilling his contract the Vice-President 
has become President. 


Inability is trickier because it has so many 
forms and degrees. James Garfield, the twentieth 
President, was felled by an assassin’s bullet four 
months after taking office and lived three months 
after that, wholly incapable of performing his 
duties. His Vice-President, Chester Arthur, did 
not take over until Garfield had breathed his last. 
Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth President, 
suffered a massive stroke a year and a half before 
the close of his second term. The people around 
Wilson—his wife and his advisers—acted in his 
stead, as if they, rather than Thomas Marshall, 
had been elected Vice-President. Marshall never 
got a crack at the job. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s three periods of serious 
affliction—the heart attack in 1955, the ileitis in 
1956 and the light stroke of 1957—have created 





New York 
anxieties about procedure in his and in the Vice- 
President’s mind, and the two of them have, it 
was announced ten days ago, reached an under- 
standing. The terms of it were made public last 
weekend and have been steadily under discussion 
since then. The understanding is that ‘inability’ 
may be determined by either man. Mr. Eisen- 
hower can advise Mr. Nixon that he doesn’t feel 
well enough to go om and Mr. Nixon will there- 
upon assume the ‘powers and duties.’ Or if Mr. 
Nixon observes an ‘inability’ which renders the 
President insensible of his condition or incapable 
of communication he may make the determina- 
tion himself, after consulting with persons, 
chosen by him, whose advice in the matter would 
be heipful. In any event, he is to ‘act’ as Presi- 
dent, not to become President. He is to carry 
on until Mr. Eisenhower has informed him that 
he has recovered and is fit to resume his duties. 
Alt this is in writing. 

The agreement is a purely personal one, having 
no force in law except, one supposes, as accept- 
able evidence of the President’s intentions. It 
leaves much undecided, but it is hard to see how 
an agreement could be made that would cover 
all contingencies. Nevertheless, it is under serious 
attack from the Democrats. Harry S. Truman 
has called it ‘illegal’ and Sam Rayburn, the 
Speaker of the House, who stands just behind 
Mr. Nixon in the line of succession, has said that 
it is unconstitutional because it creates ‘an office 
of Acting President’ not provided for in the basic 
charter of our liberties. There is talk of possible 
taxpayer suits challenging the right of the Vice- 
President, or Acting President, to exercise powers 
reserved to the President and the President 
alone, and of Supreme Court tests of laws held 
to be invalid because they are without the 
signature of anyone who has taken the oath of 
President. It is said that our system simply will 
not work without a President. 

There are legal difficulties, but none that appear 
insurmountable. Generally speaking, our Consti- 
tution is a model of clarity, but it has its cloud 
spots, and many of our institutions are common- 
sense accommodation based on such insubstan- 
tial phrases as ‘general welfare’ and ‘inherent 
powers.’ The Eisenhower-Nixon agreement ap- 
pears to be such an accommodation, and there 
is not much doubt that if it has to be invoked 
the Congress, the courts and the people will sup- 
port it—though not, of course, until after the 
lawyers have had their fun with it. 
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Suicide and the Law 


By KENNETH ROBINSON, MP 


HERE is a touch of irony about the fact that, 
je a time when our chief preoccupation is 
the chances of mass-suicide, the law concerning 
individual suicide is beginning to claim public 
attention. England is almost the last country to 
regard suicide, and thereby attempted suicide, as 
a crime, a distinction we share with certain States 
in the US. Scotland has never taken this view, 
nor does any European country. 

The punishment by law of attempted suicide 
came about in England almost by accident. 
Suicide is a common-law offence and, being a 
form of culpable homicide, a felony. Just over 
a century ago it was argued, by what Dr. Glan- 
ville Williams describes as ‘a judicial syllogism, 
that since suicide was a crime, an attempt to 
commit suicide was a misdemeanour and punish- 
able at law. Thus, without any decision of 
Parliament, attempted suicide became an indict- 
able offence. As such it had to be tried before a 
jury until the Magistrates Act of 1933 empowered 
magistrates’ courts to try the offence summarily 
with the accused’s consent. Nearly all cases today 
are dealt with summarily. 

Roughly 5,000 persons commit suicide every 
year in England and Wales. About two-thirds of 
them are men and the same proportion are over 
fifty years of age. The pattern of attempted 
suicide is different. The number of cases known 
to the police is only slightly larger, but they are 
equally distributed over the age-groups of the 


adult population and between the sexes. The. 


actual number of attempted suicides is far larger 
than the official figures, perhaps six or seven 
times as great, the explanation being that few 
doctors would regard it as consistent with their 
ethical code to report their patients to the police. 
Casualty departments of hospitals take a similar 
view. 

The unpredictable element in the law becomes 
apparent when we examine the fate of those who 
do come to the notice of authority. Practice varies 
widely from area to area. In some the police never 
prosecute; in others they seem to prosecute almost 
as a matter of course. Altogether about one case 
in eight finds its way to the courts. The basis on 
which the police select cases for prosecution is 
difficult to conceive and impossible to determine. 
Most courts, though not all, deal compassionately 
with the man or woman whom despair has 
driven to seek escape from life. Of the 600 or 
sO cases tried every year well over half are 
placed on probation and about a quarter granted 
an absolute or conditional discharge. Some forty 
persons are sent to prison ever year, the average 
term being just under four months, and three or 
four, for some inexplicable reason, are fined. 
Nearly all the 600 are found guilty and thereby 
possess a criminal record. 

Why does society demand this curious form of 
retribution, exacted only in a minority of cases 
chosen more or less at random? 

No one suggests that the threat of imprison- 
ment is any deterrent to suicide. If suicide were 
a rational act the removal of a penalty might even 
lessen the determination to succeed in the act. 
What sometimes happens today is that fear of 


imprisonment leads people to pretend to their 
doctor that the suicide attempt was an accident, 
thus making medical treatment almost impossible. 
One argument in favour of the existing law is that 
it can be used to force the unwilling offender to 
undergo psychiatric treatment by making this a 
condition of probation. But who should decide 
which cases need treatment and whether as an 
in-patient or an out-patient? Neither the police 





nor the magistrate is qualified to judge, and most 
psychiatrists insist that treatment imposed on such 
offenders by the courts is unlikely to be success- 
ful. Carefully handled by a doctor, most at- 
tempted suicides are willing to accept psychiatric 
treatment. 

The present law, as the Home Secretary 
pointed out recently, has its roots in deeply held 
religious belief. The Churches, to a greater or 
lesser degree, regard suicide as a sin, but that 
alone cannot make it a crime under the civil law. 
A few weeks ago the Archbishop of Canterbury 
drew the distinction, in another context, between 
a sin and a crime. Many people untroubled by 






Ir is a sad truth that millions 
of young Russians have grown 

per A Up without the means to judge 

V MULL heether their way of life is 
preferable to that of the Western nations or not. It 
is also pretty grim that thousands of us, in the 
United Kingdom, are growing so accustomed to 
the follies, waste and anomalies of purchase tax 
that we take the whole falsification of values and 
the ridiculing of the law that this tax engenders 
as a matter of course. Having admonished two 
Chancellors for not taking drastic action to pro- 
tect the pound two years earlier, I hope the Three 
Wise Men will, in their next report, make some 
tart observations about productivity and taxation, 
emphatically purchase tax. But for the moment 
let us be thankful for Mr. Gerald Nabarro’s 
timely assault, for never in the history of Par- 
liament has one Member managed to let off a 
barrage of fifty-three questions on the same sub- 
ject in the short space of nine weeks ... all 
directed at the Chancellor. 

The winning entries are: 

1. March 6. ‘For what reason potato mashers 
are subject to purchase tax whatever their dimen- 
sions whereas egg whisks are only subject to tax 
if less than 12 inches long: what was the revenue 
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theological considerations believe that man has 
an inherent right to take his own life if that life 
has become an intolerable burden. The case for 
reform does not, however, rest upon this argu- 
ment. The basic question is whether the State is 
entitled to concern itself with such acts. 

Those who commit or try to commit suicide 
are mainly persons who have broken down under 
sudden emotional stress, who are suffering from 
an acute depression-state or in whom prolonged 
strain has destroyed the will to live. Almost all 
can be classified as mentally sick. A few kill them- 
selves with calm deliberation to avoid the worst 
ravages of incurable disease. When a man is 
driven to the lengths of trying to take his life, 
and fails, what good can it do to anyone to keep 
him in custody awaiting trial, to bring him before 
the courts and perhaps send him to prison for 
three or six months? While the great majority of 
magistrates and judges handle these cases with 
sympathy and understanding, a few take a 
different view of their responsibilities to society. 

Medical opinion is strongly in favour of re- 
moving suicide and attempted suicide from the 
ambit of the criminal law. A committee of the 
British Medical Association set up to examine 
the subject recommended such a reform twelve 
years ago. Many lawyers have long taken the 
same view. Among the wider public the topic has 
in the past attracted little attention. Now that 
it has been raised in the press and in Parliament 
the response has been surprising. Opposition to 
reform is negligible. The Churches have raised 
no objection. The general feeling seems to be that 
it is time England caught up with the rest of 
the civilised world. 


Westminster Commentary 


By HENRY KERBY* 


received from purchase tax on potato mashers 
and egg whisks respectively during the last 
twelve months for which figures are available 
and whether he will review at an early date the 
liability, or otherwise, of all wire utensils used 
in the kitchen.’ 

2. March 11. ‘Whether he is aware that under 
the rules relating to the charging of purchase tax 
footwear made-to-measure for persons with 
slightly flat feet is chargeable to tax, whereas 
footwear made-to-measure for persons with 
severe degree of flat feet is exempt: what 
machinery exists to ensure fair discrimination in 
this matter: and what revenue was received 
during the last year for which figures are avail- 
able in respect of footwear made-to-measure for 
persons with slightly flat feet.’ 

No. | explains why the egg whisk in my kitchen 
is 123 inches long and why a contrivance of 
smaller dimensions consuming less metal would 
in fact be more expensive. Question No. 2 can 
be evaded on the grounds that it is not in the 
public interest (Defence Regulations) to disclose 
to a potential enemy how many of the denizens 
of the United Kingdom suffer from slightly or 
very flat feet. 

These two win by a short head. Mr. Nabarro 
is awarded the Victor Ludorum Trophy awarded 
annually at Easter by the Treasury, the Chan- 
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cellor, the Customs Department and the Conser- 
vative Central Office to the Member of Parlia- 
ment who brings the greatest happiness to those 
civil servants charged to root out evasive 
answers to questions and who also gives a 
Minister the most physical and mental exercise. 
But, of course, there is much more. 

For example, ‘If modom will accept tweezers 
43 inches in length instead of 44 inches modom 
will save money as the shorter tweezers are sub- 
ject to 90 per cent. purchase tax, being rated the 
same as jewellery, but the longer tweezers are 
not taxed. May I suggest that modom overlooks 
the extra } inch a.lu the infinitesimal additional 
weight?’, and unless she is an even greater sucker 
than the law ‘modom’ does. 

The ‘do-it-yourself-and-waste-time’ philosophy 
of purchase tax is inherent in the whole build-up 
from false moustaches and beards to polishing 
cloths and electric vacuum cleaners. Buy a false 
beard or moustache and you pay tax. But pick out 
nicely shaped single hairs and stick them on one 
by one and you can boast that you have not con- 
tributed one penny towards inflating the currency. 
On the grander scale, insist that your wife lives 
in the past, before the age of electricity, and does 
her household chores with archaic brooms, 
brushes and cloths, and at the price of drudgery, 
inefficiency and a bit more dirt you will save 
money, for the purchase-tax boys can’t bear 
labour-saving devices. ‘ 


Perhaps those who suffer from double chins 
deserve their fate. At any rate, straps for correct- 
ing number two chin are taxed; so, too, are con- 
trivances for flattening prominent ears. But who 
is the moron who decided to exclude slide-rules 
from the family of scientific instruments, and by 
what twist of the mind are picnic baskets taxed 
at a lower rate than picnic cases (dustproof and 
vermin-proof) having the same contents? 


Mr. Nabarro has performed a great public ser- 
vice. Were he a Rhodesian he would no doubt 
find a place among those ‘who have deserved 
well of their country.” But as it is I fear the worst. 
He is with those who have ridden six Derby 
winners, dashed to the top of Everest and down 
to the South Pole in time for Christmas, hit 
Benaud for eight sixes in one over or served as 
a constituency chairman for half a century. 
Fifty-three Inter-Tory Bench Missiles (or missals) 
between January 23 and April 1 (of happy 
augury) establish, however unwittingly, his 
claim to the Governorship of the Solomon 
Islands as Baron Nabarro of the South Seas. 


Yet are these fifty-three questions anywhere 
near exhausting the absurdities of this tax? Far 
from it. We are told on the highest authority 
that we must attract more young men and women 
to take up science, chemistry, physics, biology 
and the many aspects of electrical energy. For 
this is a world of intense competition and only 
those nations which produce top-gradé scientists, 
technologists and technicians can hope to be in 





Taper is on holiday. 
Westminster Commentary next week will 
be by 
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the van of progress. So we interest our small 
boy in chemistry and he asks for a chemistry 
set for his birthday. ‘Certainly, sir, here is a 
chemistry set, practical, highly instructive and 
perfectly safe.’ ‘And the price?’ ‘Eighty shillings 
and sixpence, sir, including purchase tax, of 
course.” ‘Purchase tax on an educational and con- 
structive chemistry set?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir: you see, it 
is classified with teddy bears, dolls and toys, and 
it is taxed at 20 per cent.’ 

If you are determined not to be had for a 
mug you can succeed. You buy the various 
chemicals, containers, etc., separately, at some 
waste of time and energy, and you find a suitable 
box (used) and you pay no tax. On a small 
scale you repeat the performance of the chap 
who buys a panel van for his business and then 


LOYALTY to his colleagues is one of 
the Prime Minister’s virtues; but it 
is one he should indulge more mod- 
erately, or it may end by making 
him look foolish. When asked in the 
Commons on Wednesday whether 
he would review the Government's 
public relations he replied that ‘the whole system 
has been very much improved and is working very 
much better than ever before.’ It may be working 
better in the sense that files are being circulated 
faster, and ‘Pending’ trays cleared more expedi- 
tiously; but if Mr. Macmillan can find one single 
Conservative supporter in the country who would 
support his contention that it is giving results— 
that people have a clearer idea of what the 
Government is doing, and why—I should be very 
surprised. For all I know, Dr. Charlie Hill may 
have proved a capable organiser, but there has 
been nothing to show for his efforts; and Lord 
Hailsham’s spirited expressions of his own incon- 
sequential opinions are a poor substitute for 
reasoned explanations of Government policy. 
How many people, for example, have any idea of 
the nature of the obstacles on the way to the 
Summit? Mr. Macmillan’s own excuses, sincere 
though they undoubtedly are, sound like those of 
a dowager in depressed circumstances who has 
been invited to the manor. She is very anxious, 
she says, te meet the new owners; but they really 
ought to leave cards first. 

* + * 





SIR WILLIAM HALEY had some salutary warnings to 
give in his Haldane Memorial Lecture on “The 
Formation of Public Opinion,’ particularly about 
the growing tendency to prevent the newspapers 
from expressing their opinions not by the old 
methods of threats or bribery but by a variety of 
subtle indirect pressures, cunningly exercised. 
There are even people, Sir William said, who 
would like to prevent The Times, as a great 
national institution, from expressing strong views 
when there is a national cleavage of opinion. This 
view—that The Times ought to accept a semi- 
Official status—arose out of its mistakes in the 
Thirties when Geoffrey Dawson, regarding him- 
self as the grey eminence of the National Govern- 
ment, made it into a party newspaper. From this 
sqyback The Times has slowly recovered; . over 
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cuts holes for windows in the panels, cocking 
a snook at the Customs Department and pro- 
viding his family with a tolerable saloon car at 
a not too inflated price. Of course, such ruses 
are strictly non-U; they savour of Poujade. But 
John Citizen also has his methods of kicking. At 
Tonbridge he stayed away, believing that an ob- 
stinate administration would note his absence 
from the polls and de something. At Ipswich and 
Rochdale John Citizen went further. His protest 
took the form of active support for Manuela 
and Ludo. 

What the Liberals would do about purchase 
tax I have no idea; nor, I suspect, have they. 
However, it is unlikely that they would tax the 
insoles of slippers if the fur remained on but 
exempt them if the fur was shaved off. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


Suez it courageously resisted Government pres- 
sure (it would be interesting to know what form 
the pressure took). But The Times's sense of news 
values is still unaccountable. As I mentioned the 
other day, it ignored completely the London 
H-bomb meetings, striking though they were: yet 
on Wednesday it gave over half a column to a re- 
port of Sir William Haley's interesting, but 
relatively insignificant, speech. 
* * * 


WAITING FOR A BUS this week, I tried to forget 
the north wind which has been torturing the 
denizens of the Tottenham Court Road by ab- 
sorption in the New Yorker’s advertisement 
pages. One of them ran: 

How to see 

a Briton’s 

Britain 
(Go in the gay, uncrowded months) 

Mareh. Even stockbrokers write odes to the 


British Spring. . . . Roads are uncrowded. And 
the weather is perfect for touring. . . . 
* + & 


I SEE THAT THE Secretary of State for War feels 
that battle dress, though it has served its pur- 
pose in time of war, is not enough; it is time 
the soldier had something more elegant to wear. 
Mr. Soames thinks that a smart khaki walking- 
out dress is the best solution—better, he feels, 
than the blue patrol dress; and during the next 
few months trials of different types of uniform 
will be made. But is a walking-out uniform really 
necessary? I should have thought the sensible 
thing today was to give all soldiers—not just the 
chair-bound Whitehall warriors—the opportunity 
to wear what clothes they like when they are 
off duty. There are two opposed schools of 
thought on the subject of how to attract and 
keep recruits: one arguing that you must make 
the Forces’ life distinctive and vocational; the 
other, that it should. be as far as possible 
civilianised, so that soldiers feel they are doing 
a job of work like the next man—and are as 
free (within common-sense limits) as the next man 
to spend their off-duty time as they wish. 
Naturally, there are considerable limits to the 
degree of civilianisation (if the term may be 
forgiven) possible; but my own belief is that it 
is the better, as well as beimg much the cheaper, 
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way; and I am surprised that the army authorities 
should be encouraged to spend what will have to 
be large sums of money on developing a new 
uniform at this stage. 
a * x 
IT IS SATISFACTORY to hear that the Government 
intends to implement most of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Mental Illness. 
The number of such reports which are shelved is 
notoriously- high; often because their recommen- 
dations are unpalatable but sometimes because, as 
in this case, there are genuine legal difficulties. In 
our correspondence columns Dr. Donald Johnson, 
MP, refers to one of the snags: whether medical 
conditions can be, or should be, defined in legal 
terms. The Commission thought: it unnecessary; 
the Home Secretary disagrees. What is important 
is that machinery should be provided to deal with 
doubtful cases—notably psychopaths—so that 
they should not be deprived of the protection of 
the law merely because of the opinions of medi- 
cal authorities. Prison governors, after all, very 
often know that a dangerous criminal who is 
about to be released is determined to resume a 
life of crime; but they are not permitted to extend 
his sentence indefinitely on that account. 
* oa a 

IT IS REMARKABLE how little fuss there has been 
over Mr. J. B. Priestley’s television play Dooms- 
day for Dyson, which Granada put on last 
Monday. Even five years ago it would surely 


Redressing 
By GEOFFREY 


‘ ot a Hope in Hell’! Thus the special 

H-bomb number of Isis a couple of weeks 
ago. It was only echoing, in effect, Mr. Sandys’s 
admission in 1957 that ‘there is at present no 
means of providing adequate protection for the 
people of this country against the consequences 
of an attack by nuclear weapons’; and if true— 
and we must accept the truth of the official White 
Paper statement—it makes nonsense of all 
current talk about defence. 

The great debate today is not whether we can 
defend ourselves from attack (hence impatience 
with the macabre farce of ‘mega-corpses’) but 
whether there is any possibility of preventing the 
bombs going off and in particular whether, in the 
conditions under which we live, reliance on mili- 
tary measures is any longer realistic. And the 
great stir in public opinion is not the result of 
fear or defeatism, of nuclear neurosis or a new 
spirit of appeasement (as Colonel Blimp keeps 
writing to the press to insist); it is because—in the 
words of Jsis—‘it has been left to non-politicians 
to realise that conventional political ways of 
thought are about as effective as conventional 
weapons in the present crisis.” 

Nevertheless, it is questionable how far the 
current barrage of books and pamphlets, the 
campaigns and referendums and the public de- 
bate as a whole are helping to clarify the vital 
issues, The exception is Mr. Kennan, whose cool 
and level-headed arguments in Russia, the Atom, 
and the West (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) are just as impres- 
sive in book form as they were when broadcast. 
But Mr. Kennan is not grinding an axe; he is ask- 
ing for a ‘fe-examination of Western positions,’ 


have been rejected out of hand, with its horrors, 
its propaganda and (this above all) its delightful 
parody of the Prime Minister. The play did not 
really come off: I had the impression that Mr. 
Priestley was unable to make up his mind between 
horror and satire; the two never fused, and the 
result was a ragbag of theatrical clichés. None 
the less, it would have been very effective if Mr. 
Priestley had not insisted on overloading his dice. 
He is too experienced to develop his theme in 
the old-fashioned way by making his villains 
wicked; but instead he makes sure that they are 
stupid. Airman, scientist, journalist and politician 
are all represented as being, in their various ways, 
drivelling idiots. The effect is merely to lessen 
the terrors of the author’s doom; it is hard to 
take an argument seriously when one side is a 
joke. A pity, because there was the germ of a 
good play. 


* + * 


WHEN A MAN burst into Clarence House last week, 
shouting abuse of Tories and Roman Catholics, 
he was pursued by the sentries who were on duty 
at the time. I am indebted to a correspondent for 
what he considers the week’s most remarkable 
saying, reported in the Mail: 

A War Office spokesman said last night that 
the sentries ... had not been guilty of any 
irregularity in leaving their posts to chase the 
intruder. 


PHAROS 


the Balance 


BARRACLOUGH 


adopted haphazard and under pressure ten years 
ago, which have since developed into a stereotype. 
It is when we try to go further that difficulties 
and dangers arise. Considering the perils of the 
present situation, nothing is more natural than 
the urge to break through the deadlock by a 
dramatic gesture or an overall solution. The 
trouble with plans of this sort is that they involve 
us immediately in tactical calculations in which 
the arguments on either side cancel out. This 
applied to Dr. Kissinger’s scheme of limited 
nuclear war. It applies with no less force to Sir 
Stephen King-Hall’s plea for unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by this country. Since there is no 
possibility whatever of demonstrating that such 
action would have any effect on other Powers 
—either Russia and America, on the one hand, 
or France and other potential members of the 
Atom Club, on the other—the most that can be 
said of it is that it is only of secondary im- 
portance. Whatever its other merits and demerits, 
it leaves the fundamental question untouched. 
This question is, after all, not so abstruse as 
strategic experts would have us believe. What is 
at issue is the conception of nuclear deterrence, 
the theory (in Mr. Sandys’s words) that ‘the 
balancing fears of mutual annihilation’ resulting 
from the knowledge that each side has the H- 
bomb are the surest guarantee against a world 
conflagration. The case for reconsidering this 
official view is overwhelmingly strong. In fact, its 
vulnerability is tacitly conceded by the admission 
that the H-bomb is only an ‘ultimate’ deterrent; 
that there may be ‘local’ wars or ‘minor’ wars 
in which it cannot be employed; that Russia is 
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likely to proceed not by a frontal attack but 
by influence ot ‘subversion, as happened in 
Syria when the American Sixth Fleet, with its 
nuclear artillery, sat helpless on the touchline. 
With this whole rigmarole Sir Stephen King-Hall 
has faithfully dealt in his Defence in the Nuclear 
Age (Gollancz, 18s.), and his arguments leave few 
loopholes. It places us, as he says, at the mercy 
of whoever it is (Whitehall, Washington, General 
Norstad, a local commander in the field?) who 
has to decide whether any particular military 
operation is ‘major’ or ‘minor.’ It opens up the 
prospect of a chain reaction spreading from a 
minor incident with ‘conventional’ or ‘tactical’ 
weapons until one side or the other, to redress 
the balance, uses the hydrogen bomb. And, finally, 
it calls forth the spectre—when everything may 
hang (as never before in history) on the first five 
minutes—of preventive action, a bomb dropped 
or a rocket launched because the other side is 
massing its troops (or thought to be massing its 
troops) at action stations. 

Moreover, the theory of nuclear stalemate and 
mutual deterrence represents a dangerous half- 
truth. We did not need the stunning spectacle of 
frantic American activity after the launching of 
the Russian sputnik to teach us that what both 
sides are really interested in is not parity, upon 
which the whole of our defence strategy theoreti- 
cally rests, but nuclear superiority. And the grim 
mathematics of destruction, so freely bandied 
about, point the same lesson. We are safe, we are 
told, not because neither side dares to use its 
H-bombs, but because the West, with bases sur- 
rounding Russia, can kill ten Russians for every 
American. These statistics, it may be added, are 
not so comforting as at first glance they seem: 
for if, in some vast thermo-nuclear contest, Britain 
were to lose fifty millions it would be one thing 
—as Norman Angell points out in Defence and 
the English-Speaking Role (Pall Mall, 10s. 6d.) 
—but if China were to lose fifty millions it would 
hardly affect the vast reservoir of her population. 
Perhaps that is what Mr. Khrushchev means when 
he says that a nuclear war would destroy Capital- 
ism but not Communism. In any case, what we are 
confronted with is not a thermo-nuclear equili- 
brium which (in Mr. Sandys’s word) may go on 
‘for another generatiot. or more,’ but an arms 
race which will eventually annihilate the status 
quo and probably annihilate us in the process. 

If these are the probabilities, there is no need 
to make excuses for look- 
ing for an _ alternative. 
But we had better be sure 
what we are after. Is it 
to make the world safe— 
which means safe for the 
Russians and Chinese as 
well as for us—or is it 
to win the cold war by 
other methods? Here Sir 
Stephen King-Hall leaves 
us in no doubt: his 
object ‘is not only to de- 
fend our way of life 
but to destroy Com- 
munism.” And Norman 
Angell’s position is not 
dissimilar. Just as Sir 
Stephen denies the pos- 
sibility of ‘peaceful co- 
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existence,’ so he attacks non-intervention, spon- 
sors the revival of collective security and a ‘world 
authority,’ but—distrustful of the United Nations 
because it cannot be relied upon to support the 
West—proposes to base it on NATO or perhaps 
on a consortium of the ‘nations of English 
speech.’ 

The question we have to ask about these views 
is not whether they are right or wrong, but what 
their practical effects are likely to be. If our ob- 
ject is to find an alternative to the thermo- 
nuclear race, is there any real hope of arriving 
by this road at the point of practical negotiations 
with the Russians? This question would not be so 
serious if it were only a matter of theoretical 
argument. Un/ortunately, a similar attitude has 
long been characteristic of Western policy. It 
would be hard at any stage in the tedious story 
of East-West relations to find a point at. which 
—in spite of all the hullabaloo about imminent 
disaster—the problems of disengagement and 
disarmament have been treated strictly on their 
merits without attempting to gain some political 
or tactical advantage in the process. We still 
hanker, as Mr. Kennan says, after a ‘political 
settlement On our own terms, without the neces- 
sity of compromise,’ although in the process the 
world may be blown to smithereens. And yet the 
Russians (whose hands, no doubt, are no more 
clean than ours) are at any rate not fools: on 
this basis we shall not bring them to a settlement. 

Nevertheless, the possibilities of disengagement 
and détente are far from illusory, provided we 
make up our minds to separate them from the 
political issues—notably German reunification 
and the right of a reunited Germany to opt mili- 
tarily for the West—with which they have become 
bound up. Mr. Kennan is right in seeing that 
the political issues are the stumbling block. He 
is right in describing current Western proposals 
about the future of Germany as ‘a demand for 
something in the nature of an unconditional 
capitulation of the Soviet interest.’ If we insist 
on combining political objectives obviously dis- 
advantageous to Russia with our disarmament 
proposals there is not a hope in hell of progress. 
In the end it all depends what we want. It is 
possible, perhaps even justifiable, to hold that dis- 
engagement on the basis of the status quo is not 
good enough, that nothing but a crusade to throw 
back Communism will do. In that case we had 
better not negotiate at all. But if we believe that 
co-existence is preferable to the nightmare risk 
of thermo-nuclear war, there are plenty of start- 
ing points: the Rapacki Plan, for example, or 
the disarmament negotiations broken off last 
August when (as /sis points out) only one major 
point of disagreement separated the two sides. 
It is not a question of trusting the Russians; nor 
is it realistic to expect the Russians to trust us. 
Neither is it a question of producing a watertight 
plan or a foolproof blueprint; for the future, we 
may be sure, will conform to no preordained 
pattern. It is a question of separating the forces 
geographically as a first step, and then (in Mr. 
Macmillan’s happy phrase) of ‘balanced dis- 
armament’—disarmament, in other words, in 
which neither side seeks to overreach the other 
and neither will gain an inch of territory or a 
single military advantage. This is admittedly no 
solution; but it is a first step, and today it is 
the first step that counts. 
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Dead From the Waist Down 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


DEAR Mr. ATKINS, 


| am glad to have this opportunity, after about 
forty years of nursing a grievance, to tell the 
public how deeply I resented your treatment of 
me at school. You seemed to me a very old 
man when | suffered hours of boredom from your 
teaching. You must be nearly a hundred now— 
but it is only those whom the gods love who die 
young. I make no apology for addressing you in 
the public prints, for even in your old age you 
must be too smug and complacent to be aware 
that what I have to say is addressed to you. And 
no one who recognises this easily identifiable 
portrait will dare to tell you; you are quite un- 
approachable. 

There have been more obviously repulsive 
schoolmasters than you in my life. There was 
—— who stood us in a ring and asked us ques- 
tions in mental arithmetic. When we could not 
answer he used to shake us by the shoulders until 





we cried (he had his favourites, of course, who 
were not shaken and did not cry). There was —— 
who used to beat us with the handle of a canoe 
paddle, taking the faintest excuse to indulge him- 
self in this pleasure. Both those men were jolly old 
sadists; you were a sadist of a different sort. I 
have been a schoolmaster myself and, despite a 
very bad reference from my tutor at Oxford, 
Mr. C. S. Lewis, managed to secure posts at two 
different schools. I know how irritating boys can 
be and how inevitable it is that some are less 
sympathetic to one than others. But I do not think 
even under the greatest provocation I was ever 
the mental sadist that you are. Perhaps that is 
because I am a masochist. 

You thought of yourself, and, I dare say still 
think of yourself, as a sort of ancient Greek—a 
Spartan rather than an Athenian—who had 
embraced a cold-bath Christianity, if the particu- 
lar form of puritanism which you follow can be 
called Christianity. 1] heard a tale that when you 
were at the university you were given to loose 
living and that once when you were tempted to 
drink an extra half-pint of bitter, an angel ap- 
peared to you and said, ‘Chuck it, Atkins’; from 
that day you never looked back. 

No words can express your arrogance and self- 
satisfaction as a teacher. You were, I sup- 
pose, one of that worst type of school- 
master: the sort who thinks he ought really to 
have been a don at Oxford or Cambridge—the 
type who bores his pupils with the minutia of 
subtle textual criticism. And of course those 
boys who knew how to flatter your arrogance 
earned your attention. Some have since done well 
in the Treasury; others are. your counterpart at 
various schools, But I, as a then unsophisticated 








exhibitionist, could never draw your attention to 
myself. I tried every sort of irritating device, 
but you became more and more Spartan and pure. 
You never even asked me to tea, as you did the 
more favoured boys. One word of kindness in 
those tedious hours would have won my heart. 
Such a word was never uttered. When the time 
for English essays came round, the only time that 
I thought I had a chance of standing on an equal 
footing with those future Treasury officials and 
dons manqués, you dismissed the great efforts | 
made either by completely ignoring my essays or 
once by saying, ‘Betjeman, you’re showing off.” 

You had pretensions to literary taste and now 
and then would break off to read us two or three 
stanzas from your favourite poet. It never oc- 
curred to you to vary our diet. As an example of 
your crass insensibility you made us wade through 
a late nineteenth-century epic about ancient 
Greece, reading it out by turns, at a time when we 
were doing Homer in the original Greek. We did 
Homer with the aid of a standard English trans- 
lation, which, though arty and crafty enough. at 
any rate conveyed something of the quality of 
Homer’s high-sounding epic. How you could have 
thought that the bogus medievalism of the 
churned-out couplets could have had any bearing 
on the Greek we were reading I have often won- 
dered. At the time, I thought that this dreary stuff 
was merely another form of penal servitude you 
had invented and did not associate it with Homer 
at all. Nor do I now. The results of the years of 
boredom punctured by acute moments of humilia- 
tion I suffered under your arid guidance have been 
that I cannot remember a line of Greek today, 
and what little liking I have for Latin comes from 
other masters who tutored me. 

I have been told that you are a most terrific 
snob, not in the sense of one who likes dissolute 
peers and the forgotten offspring of ruling houses 
(which is the sort of snob I am), but in the sense 
of one who reveres descendants of Thrings, 
Littletons, Arnolds and other survivals of the 
educational Junkers of the nineteenth century. 
This may have accounted for your antipathy to 
boys like myself who were not quite gentlemen, 
but who found themselves in the school. 

If this is so, it is a faint excuse for your abomin- 
able behaviour, but it is no explanation of your 
parade of asceticism which had the happy effect 
on me of inculcating a revolt in favour of Oscar 
Wilde and the most sensual poems of the Nineties 
I could lay my hands on. If you had been an 
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THE bribed electors of Liverpool and Stafford are 
threatened with exposure at least: there is good 
ground to hope that disfranchisement also will follow. 
. . . In Stafford, it appears, that out of 526 voters who 
composed the majority, 524 were bought. The man 
who paid them the money, will, it is said, be brought 
up in evidence against them. 
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atheist you would have been bearable; but the fact 
that you took your mens sana in corpore sano 
into chapel with you put me off religion for all 
my later school years. Your lack of any humour 
goes without saying. 

Trying to think that Our Lord is God—that is to 
say, being a Christian—is neither reasonable nor 
convenient. But for me it is essential. Because this 
is so, I often find myself saying the Lord’s Prayer. 


But there is one part of it I can never say whole- 
heartedly: ‘as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ I always remember you then; pos- 
sibly it is this prayer which keeps you daily 
so present in my mind. After this letter I may be 
able to say it with more sincerity. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 
J. BETJEMAN. 


War of Nerves 


By CHARLES LISTER 


ENJOYED teaching Sudanese boys, and it was 
[itn considerable regret that I presented my 
letter of resignation after having served only eight 
months of my three-year contract. The boys had 
gone on strike for the second time that month. 
Nerves in the staff-room were by now strained 
to breaking-point, while outside in the tropical 
sun the procession of students marched round 
and round the school shouting slogans about any- 
thing from religion and politics to food. 

Such a situation is made more pitiful when 
one sees the care and the expense which the 
country lavishes on its education. The machinery 
we left them is potentially excellent. A govern- 
ment-controlled public-school system runs five 
secondary boarding schools of 560 boys each, 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age. The build- 
ings are modern, the playing fields extensive, the 
teaching facilities quite enviable and the salaries 
—by Burnham standards—princely. Englishmen 
and women, for there is one girls’ school, teach 
either English, history or science, and there may 
be anything from two to ten of them in one 
school. No one could call the hours of work 
strenuous, as classes are from 7.15 to 1.30, and 
each teacher has between eighteen and twenty- 
four forty-minute periods per week. 

The conditions appear most favourable, added 
to which the Englishman, respected as he still is, 
can sometimes make himself so indispensable to 
his headmaster that he can in fact wield con- 
siderable authority in the running of the school. 
Then, finally, there is the tremendous satisfac- 
tion derived from teaching these young African 
children, from watching them grasp with relative 
ease the complexities. of spoken and written 
English, from seeing them laugh over Dickens 
and Animal Farm and from helping them probe 
into those little philosophies of life which writers 
are always stating and which the youthful Arab 
mind loves to savour and contemplate. 

* * * 


Against the advice of my friends, I sent in my 
letter of resignation. The strike was in its fourth 
day and there was a complete deadlock between 
the Ministry of Education, which was unable to 
take any stern measures, and the boys, who were 
now packing their books ready to take home. As 
usual, the root of the matter was politics, but 
mixed with that was the fear of approaching end- 
of-year examinations. The school was dead, and 
the boys wandered round aimlessly and 
thoroughly bored or stood in small groups while 
the braver and more fanatic rebels laughed and 
jeered in the discussions they were constantly 
having. Many of the boys did not want to go on 


strike at all, but their fear of the all-powerful ring- 
leaders forced them into it. 

All of us knew the set-up. It is one of the first 
things a teacher becomes conscious of out there 
—the tiny machine of sabotage concealed within 
the school, a fraction of the monster plan. The 
wreckers know that their first step is to bring 
about the instability of all power-bodies, govern- 
ments and ‘exploiters’; the second is to make them 
fall. Destruction comes easily to the Arabs; 
creation is not the work of Islam. The Umma 
Government, relatively pro-West, had just an- 
nounced a prolongation of Parliament, where- 
upon the forces of havoc were quick to go to 
work. They brought secondary education to a 
standstill within twenty-four hours. 

Two months earlier a young ‘trainee’ who had 
been to a clandestine meeting in the- town had 
defected ‘and told us of another conspiracy. When 











the headmaster goes to Khartoum on Saturday, 
he said, there’s going to be a strike. 

“What about?’ we asked. 

‘The food.’ 

‘Who's organising it?’ 

‘The committee.’ 
We knew who they were—a dozen of the worst 
boys in the school. We also knew the food to 
be better than anything 90 per cent. of them ever 
got at home. 

‘Who's putting you up to it?’ we asked. 

‘A man in the town.’ 
No names, but we knew he was a railway worker, 
educated, and a member of a prominent social 
club in the town. We called the committee, told 
them what we knew and promised them one-way 
tickets home if anything occurred. It didn’t, for 
we had succeeded in deflating them before they 
had had the chance to set themselves up as the 
champions of freedom and heroes of the school. 

It was always the same story—a blind passion 
for: destructive politics overlaid with a handful 
of pseudo-creative catch-phrases. These wormed 
their way into my weekly essays with arid 
monotony: ‘imperialistic dictatorship and ex- 
ploitation,’ ‘equal distribution of labour and 
wages,’ ‘peaceful co-existence’ and even ‘Britain 


_and USA are known the world widely [sic] for 


betraying and colonising.’ 
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Once I sent a pupil out of class for having sug- 
gested in writing that as 80 per cent. of the British 
had left the Sudan in 1954 it would now be a 
good thing if the remaining 20 per cent. followed 
suit, including myself. A few days earlier, when 
he had seen me reading The Times in the staff- 
room, he had approached and said with a 
malicious smile, “You don't believe The Times, do 
you, sir?’ The same boy, the term before, had 
struck a Sudanese teacher and had been dis- 
missed. Being a central force of anarchy in the 
school he was quick to take action, and next 
morning not a-single boy would come into class. 
It was then that the headmaster lost his first and 
most decisive battle: he readmitted the offender 
and school went on as before. Only one thing 
was different: the tail was now strong enough 
to wag the dog. ‘My wish is to be a father to 
my boys,’ the headmaster had once told me. ‘His 
desire to be popular and well loved had put us 
at the mercy of his irresponsible children. 

Strikes, the Directcr of Education told me when 
I went to say goodbye to him in Khartoum, 
probably got into their siride a few years ago 
when the Minister of Education was defeated in 
Parliamert. He was supporting the action of his 
strongest headmaster, whose memory is still 
cherished, who had dismissed about one hundred 
boys for, I believe, selling school books. Under 
terrific pressure in Parliament the Minister was 
forced to reconsider his decision and all but a 
very few of the boys were allowed back. What 
happened -to those who were expelled finally and 
to the small number to whom it has happened 
since? They were offered free education in Cairo 
by the Egyptian Government. The powers of 
darkness take such opportunities with speed and 
relish. 

* * a 


The English teachers are slowly but surely 
drifting away. A recent letter from a friend still 
there tells of ten who will leave in 1958. The cost 
of living has risen and a teacher was better off 
five years ago on £800 than he is today on £1,500. 
The housing situation for government servants 
has become very bad; all Ministries and Depart- 
ments have swollen, partly through necessary 
expansion and partly through the excessive num- 
ber of university and secondary-school graduates 
who demand government jobs and have them 


invented. At the same time, the amount of red . 


tape to be unwound and the number of signatures 
to be collected each time the meanest request is 
made increase month by month. 

I was reluctant, but determined, to leave. I felt 
it to be the admission of overwhelming defeat 
—a humiliating collapse. Many of my friends 
told me not to take it so seriously. “You get £4 a 
day anyway,’ they said, ‘and if the boys strike 
you get it for doing nothing.’ 

Faced by a dire shortage of graduate teachers, 
and now having to import them from the East, 
education in the Sudan has reached the cross- 
roads. If the teaching no longer appeals to the 
few remaining Englishmen, the salaries still retain 
their attraction. And now that the suggestion has 
been made to get teachers from Russia, in the 
same way they were offered the cotton after the 
West had refused it, the future of this part of 
Africa appears as interesting as that of the entire 
Middle East. 
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; EN’SING-TON (ken-sing-tun). Subdivision (est, 
K pop. 1,700) of town of BERLIN.’ 

Read on, and you will learn that this particular 
Berlin is in Connecticut, and that the next entry 
which precedes ‘Kensington and Norwood: 
ioint municipality, S.E. South Australia’) is the 
squally famous London borough. This is pro- 
10uNced with a -zing, so much more refined than 
hose horrid Colonial -sings. 

But when you have learnt this, continue to read 
gn; for Webster's Geographical Dictionary of 
Names of Places with Geographical and Histori- 
al Information and Pronunciations, published 
aine years ago in Springfield, Massachusetts, isa 
“ascinating as well as an impressive compilation. 
Its aim, the preface says, is ‘to provide in a single 
nandy volume a selection of geographical proper 
names adequate for the needs of the general user, 
with full information on the spelling, syllabic 
division, and pronunciation of the names, and 
with concise geographical information about the 
entries and, in many cases, historical information 
as well.’ It contains more than 40,000 place- 
names. 

I took it up—it is a substantial work, very well 
produced—out of a vague, wondering kind of 
sympathy for geographical lexicographers. How 
are their prospects affected by the Hydrogen 
Bomb? If there is no future for places, what is 
the point of recording place-names? I had a 
vision of myself as a once-young drudge grown 
grey and bent in Webster’s service, cantering, 
still starry-eyed, up the straight towards the win- 
ning post of the Revised Edition. The going was 
easier now. The alphabet was drying out. 
“"YUNNANFU: a former name of Kunming. 
.. » ZAKARPATSKAYA: — see Carpathian 
Ruthenia.’ I was riding with a loose rein. We were 
almost home. 

Then, suddenly, the unexpected summons. ‘All 
staff-members to the Mercator Hall!’ We realised, 
with a shock, that the great presses were silent. 
Even the umlaut-grinder had ceased its chatter; 
it was as though the cicadas had died. 

And there was Webster himself, leaning heavily 
on the model of an azimuth which his great- 
grandfather had carved out of a whale-bone. (We 
always called him Pondicherry; I can’t remember 
why.) 

‘“Gent’le-men, he croaked, ‘I have Bad News 
for you. And don’t expect’—a touch of his old 
fierce pedantry returning—‘to find it, like Ischl, 
Kissingen, and Kreuznach, under News... .” 


* * * 


But as I studied the great work these soppy 
visions were dispelled. My interest shifted first 
to the enigmatic figure for whose needs it was 
designed to cater. Who is this general user? What 
the devil does he use a geographical dictionary 
for? 

I can see that it would prove invaluable, once 
or twice in a life-time, for settling arguments 
about how to pronounce Cirencester or whether 
Hongkong has a hyphen. It must often come in 
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handy in newspaper offices; ‘Chernyakhovsk, 
where, according to last night’s startling news 
from Moscow, Marshal Bulganin is to take up 
his new post as welfare officer to a vinegar dis- 
tillery, is of course the former East Prussian city 
of Insterburg. Situated on the Angerapp, a river 
some 90 miles in length which debouches from 
the Masurian lakes and forms a tributary of the 
possibly better-known Pregel, Chernyakhovsk, in 
addition to vinegar, produces sugar, stoves and 
tiles and has a population of 39,311—or 39,312, 
if the distinguished exile is to be included. 
Founded in the fourteenth century—1336 is the 
date usually given—at a point 53 miles east 
of Kénigsberg, as Kaliningrad used to be called, 
it...” But you can see what a boon Webster 
is to the less dedicated type of leader-writer. 

But to whom else? To the fiendish Martian 
in his space-ship this dictionary might prove of 
considerable value, for it would enable him, after 
landing on our planet, to establish his approxi- 
mate position by reference to the nearest signpost. 
It is true that if. the signpost said ‘La Libertad’ 
he would not know for certain whether he was 
in Ecuador, El Salvador or the .Philippines; and 
even if it said ‘London’ the poor brute would 
have to make up his own twisted mind whether 
it meant the scene of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion 1381 
and the Gordon Riots 1780 (‘at Croydon in the 
S. part is the international airport’) or whether 
he was in the vicinity of one of the other three 
Londons, in Kentucky, Ohio and Ontario. Be- 
sides, is there any reason to suppose that creatures 
from Outer Space will be able to read our sign- 
posts, let alone our dictionaries? 


* * * 


My private belief is that this ‘general user’ was 
a figment in Webster’s disordered mind. There 
is much internal evidence that Webster lived in 
a world of his own. Look up Athens, for instance, 
and you will see what I mean. Webster lists nine 
places of this name, some rich in lignite deposits, 
others producing (like Chernyakhovsk) stoves; 
but all these nine places are in the United States, 
and it is only when we come to a separate entry 
headed ‘anc. A-the’nae: Gr. A-the’nai’ that. we 
catch up with what Webster rather grudgingly 
describes as ‘cultural center of Greek kingdom.’ 

The fact of the matter, in my view, is that 
Webster was a rabid nationalist, suffering from 
an acute but rather subtle form of xenophobia. 
This caused him, first of all, to ‘load’ his 1,300 
pages with North American place-names. A city, 
town or village in the United States or Canada 
needed a population of only 1,500 to qualify for 
the dictionary; the corresponding figure for Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand was 5,000, 
for European countries 10,000, for Russia and 
China 25,000. This was reasonable enough up to 
a point, since an editorial preface makes it clear 
that the book was expected to have its ‘widest 
distribution’ on the North American continent. 

But within the formal and necessary frame- 
work of these conventions Webster’s obsessive 
nationalism gradually took charge of the enter- 
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prise. Not content with ruling that identical 
place-names would appear in the alphabetical 
order of the countries to which they belonged 
‘except that the United States precedes all other 
countries,’ the frantic lexicographer set out to 
suppress, as far as he decently could, the old, un- 
American place-names whose unimaginative 
bastardy-so largely populates the map of North 
America. 

We have seen the lengths to which he 
was prepared to go in order to conceal 
from the general user the fact that there was 
such a place as Athens, Greece. Let us now con- 
trast his methods of dealing with the cities of 
New York and York. New York is not entered, 
on the Athenian precedent, under its Red Indian 
or even its Dutch names. We are told, amid a 
wealth of other detail, that the flower of New 
York State is a rose and its motto ‘Excelsior.’ 

Turn now to York. Even the most casual 
student of Webster will not be surprised to find 
that the first York is ‘Estuary ab. 40 m. long, E. 
Virginia; formed by confluence of Pamunkey and 
Mattapori rivers at West Point; flows S.E. into 
Chesapeake Bay.’ Counties in five American 
states are called York, so are seven towns in the 
United States and Canada. After describing 
these Webster, like a contemporary band-leader 
switching, as a brief concession, into olde tyme 
dance-tunes, gives us Eb’o-ra’cum. This, but only 
on internal evidence, can be identified as the 
county borough of Yorkshire; its name is not 
mentioned under ‘York.’ 

Under ‘Oxford’ there are eleven entries and 
under ‘Cambridge’ eight before the general user 
reaches Oxonia (a county borough) and Canta- 
brigia (a municipal borough). Eton and Harrow 
rate entries in their own right as urban districts. 
The latter is the ‘seat of a famous school for 
boys, founded 1571 by John Lyon’; at the former 
(pop. 2,605) exists ‘Eton College founded by 
Henry VI 1440.’ There are, by contrast, eight 
Winchesters before we come to Venta Belgarum, 
where the establishment founded by William of 
Wykeham in 1387 is granted a pawky toe-hold as 
‘Winchester Coll.’ Windsor, ‘seat of Windsor 
Castle, principal [sic] residence of England’s 
sovereigns since the time of William the Con- 
queror,’ comes eleventh out of twelve Windsors 
and, being described as ‘officially New Windsor, 
is virtually disqualified from competing in this 
curious handicap (though not as decisively as 
High Wycombe, which appears as an obsolete 
name for Chepping or Chipping Wycombe). 


* * 4 


In embarking on his prodigious task Webster 
had to formulate rules and stick to them. It is 
not for me, knowing nothing of the difficulties 
involved, to suggest that the rules he made were 
silly rules. But if, as seems possible, the general 
user is some form of North American sales 
executive, and if, as also seems possible, a slight 
recession obliges business men in the United 
States to pay more attention to the export market, 
I can only hope that, before pamphlets about 
washing machines start arriving in huge envelopes 
addressed to Venta Belgarum and Dubris (White 
cliffs of) Portus, the Postmaster-General will have 
acquired at least one copy of Webster's Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. 
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Pleasing the Provinces 


By COLIN MASON 


THE notion of the dissolution of 
the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company 
is so fantastic that it is impossible 
to take it in or believe in it. This 
is no doubt why public resistance 
has been slow to organise itself. 
Yet the Sadler’s Wells trustees 
have accepted it without a word of public pro- 
test. This is the most surprising feature of the 
entire affair. A few resignations in that quarter 
would have been a valuable gesture of support to 
the three active directors in their resignations, and 
would be fully justified by the impossible condi- 
tions imposed by the new joint subsidy. The pro- 
posed solution is so irrational that the Sadler’s 
Wells Action Committee’s rather wild suggestion 
that there are some ‘unknown’ reasons, beyond 
the purely economic ones, for the merger, com- 
mands sympathy. 

The real explanation seems to be that the Arts 
Council, which is constantly under fire for giving 
too large a proportion of its grant to London and 
to opera, dare not face the outcry that there would 
undoubtedly have been if they had increased that 
proportion by the further 1 per cent. that Sadler’s 
Wells and Carl Rosa were asking for. Instead, they 
have actually reduced it by 1 per cent. It is true 
that Covent Garden is probably getting it instead, 
and possibly a bit more besides, but the Arts 
Council has made the real concession to the pres- 
sure from the provinces by insisting that the single 
company that is to be formed from Sadler’s Wells 
and Carl Rosa must tour for not less than thirty 
weeks of the year. This means, in effect, that the 
Carl Rosa is being kept at the expense of Sadler’s 
Wells, and that for the sake of the extra £20,000 
that would enable the two companies, under joint 
administration, to retain their separate identities, 
an organisation valued last year at a subsidy of 
£142,000 is being dissolved into one formerly 
thought worth only £61,000. 

Leaving aside for a moment the relative 
triviality of the extra sum needed to save them 
both, the folly of the scheme is so plain that the 
Arts Council’s proposal of it is intelligible only 
as an attempt to shock the Treasury, or other pos- 
sible sources of subsidy, into awareness of the 
costs of opera, and into the necessary rescue 
action. Obviously the scheme cannot fulfil any 
intention of pleasing the provinces. They have in 
the past been getting Carl Rosa, Sadler’s Wells and 
Covent Garden for a total of more than fifty 
weeks in the year. Now they will get a minimum, 
which probably means a maximum, too, of thirty 
weeks from the new single company, plus perhaps 
a few weeks from Covent Garden. Nor are they 
likely to be satisfied with the standard of the new 
company. No doubt it will be an improvement on 
the old Carl Rosa, but any idea of a first-rate tour- 
ing company is a delusion. There is no such thing. 
Thorough rehearsal becomes impossible, and first- 
rate artists in any case are generally not prepared 
to go on tour. If they did, they could not remain 
first-rate for long. 


So much for the provinces’ gain. And for that 
London and the country as a whole will have lost, 





except for about a quarter of the year, a per- 
manent opera house where those too hard-up for 
Covent Garden (including many visitors as well 
as Londoners) could enjoy a wide repertory and 
a high average level of performance, at prices 
lower than at any commercial theatre in London. 

As far as economics are concernéd, it is from 
any point of view better to spend £235,000 well 
than £215,000 badly. And obviously if both com- 
panies could survive for that little extra, it is 
grotesquely extravagant to allow £215,000 for a 
single company with probably less than half the 
personnel. If the saving were to-.be £75,000 or 
£100,000, this enforced merger, although still a 
mistake, would be at least a comprehensible one. 
But who can be the gainer by this absurdly small 
saving? The Arts Council will have £20,000 more 
to dispose of in dribs and drabs among hundreds 
of claimants. Their possible gain hardly seems 
worth throwing away an established national 
opera house for. All idea of possibly re-establish- 
ing Sadler’s Wells in a few years, when things 
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have becume easier, can be dismissed as twaddle. 

Is there any other solution? The Arts Council, 
having had an increase of over 10 per cent. in its 
allowance, is unlikely to get any more from a 
Treasury that is busy trying to save Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s £50,000,000 behind his back. The proposal 
by the Mayor of Finsbury for a one-tenth of a 
penny rate on all the London boroughs is a 
sensible suggestion, but will probably have a hard 
passage. The Arts Council has obviously already 
considered whether it could save the necessary 
sum on the symphony orchestras, music clubs and 
other music organisations, and decided not. If 
the extra money cannot be raised, and on £215,000 
one of the companies inescapably must be sacri- 
ficed, there is only one sensible choice. Since the 
issue has been forced, and we have been brutally 
told that Sadler’s Wells is to be the victim, there is 
no alternative but to insist with equal brutality 
that the obvious and only sane solution is that 
Carl Rosa should go, and the thirty weeks’ tour- 
ing in the provinces should be shared by Sadler’s 
Wells and Covent Garden. The loss of Carl Rosa 
would be a pity, and would cause distress to a 
good many people. But the dissolution of Sadler's 
Wells would be a wanton destruction of a care- 
fully built-up national institution, and a disaster 
to the musical life of the country. 


Fifteen-Second Plays 


By JOHN BRAINE 


The Bell, as any member of my 
age-group will know, was once 
Ireland’s answer to Horizon. 
Rather fewer Dubliners would 
know of its existence than Lon- 
doners of the New Statesman and 
the Spectator. It was, at the time I 
went to Ireland for a holiday, struggling for its 
existence. In a definitely low pub off O'Connell 
Street with an Irish friend I found myself one 
evening deploring the fact that magazines of the 
calibre of The Bell had so lean a time. I was 
curious as to its fate, having sent its editor twenty- 
four sonnets which I intended should change the 
whole course of contemporary poetry, but there 
didn’t seem to be anyone in the bar who could 
help me. Half of them were discussing horse- 
racing and the other half were fighting over again 
the Battle of El Alamein in the intervals of cursing 
England. Not one literary type was in sight. 

A young man came into the bar and instantly 
I, a stranger not even in touch with the English 
intelligentsia, knew that he had the information 
which I wanted. I asked him; and he told me, 
down to the last farthing, exactly what was hap- 
pening to The Bell. No one else out of the many 
people who came into the bar that evening (and 
we stayed until long past what in Eire is laugh- 
ingly called closing time) could have told me 
anything about the magazine. Or would even have 





been aware of its existence. How did I spot my- 


informant? He wasn’t carrying any books or 
magazines, his hair was short, he was clean- 
shaven, and he wore a cloth cap and an IRA 
trenchcoat. It was his tie that told me what I 
wanted to know. It was chrome yellow, woollen, 
and had a large, though not self-consciously 


Windsor, knot. He was, therefore, at that particu- 
lar point in history, an intellectual. So he read, 
and because of his checked shirt (he learned about 
that contrast from Esquire) was a contributor to, 
the only intellectuals’ house-organ in Dublin. 
QED. 

What I am driving at is this. People are not only 
conditioned by what they read or whom they 
listen to or whom they marry but by what they 
eat or drink or wear. And to me the advertise- 
ments on ITV can be sometimes as important as 
the programmes themselves. They tell us just as 
much, without meaning to, about the society in 
which we live. 

Take, for instance, the advertisement for a 
certain malted milk beverage which is supposed 
to make one sleep soundly. (There is a large 
economy-sized tin in my home; I drink it every 
night.) We are in this advertisement presented with 
a picture of a happy and normal family. All is 
tranquil, all is calm, until one of the family—the 
unmarried daughter, I think—flies off the handle 
and says: “You don’t understand me! No one 
understands me! LEAVE ME ALONE!’ She runs 
off weeping. I don’t guarantee that these are the 
actual words, but that’s the g2neral impression. 
I've seen this vignette at least half a dozen times, 
and each time it makes my hair stand on end. 
There is here a scene from English middle-class 
life of almost claustrophobic intensity. Every de- 
tail tells, not as much as an eyelash-flicker is 
wasted, but there is a feeling of enormous issues 
building up. We have here, as a friend of mine 
pointed out to me recently, the first fifteen seconds 
of a real television play. We want to go farther 
into the world which has exploded so promisingly 
into our consciousness; when we are offered in- 
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stead a malted milk beverage (it’s very good; I’m 
not saying a word against it) I for one feel cheated. 

Then there is the advertisement for Murray 
Fruits. One of the deficiencies of the English novel 
and the drama is the absence of the living language 
of the streets. The people, as Mr. Peter Wilde- 
blood pointed out in Encounter, are never heard 
from. Broad-a’d and glottal-stopped and conscien- 
tiously classless (L . . . y J . m has been holding 
down that secretarial job in London for four 
years now) or cigar and brandy and port wine 
laden, holding the reins of this or that Great 
Department of State—these are the two choices. 
We don’t hear the voices of the docker and the 
bus conductor and the Teddy boy except as comic 
turns. But in this statement of the virtues of a 
fruit sweet, made deliberately by an animated 
cartoon so as to heighten the impact of the voices, 
it seems to me that we hear the authentic Cockney 
accent, robustly metropolitan, every syllable a 
cheerful acceptance of the smoke and noise and 
bustle of the city. There are the first fifteen seconds 
of another real television play. 

When the day comes I hereby warn the authors 
concerned (for I am well aware that behind both 
these advertisements are a man and a script) that 
I shall lock them up on bread and water in the 
Yorkshire West Region Barnsley Area Writers’ 
Labour Camp until they have finished the plays 
which they have so promisingly begun. 

Whilst I'm talking about ITV I'd like to give 
honourable mention to a play called No Haunt 
for a Gentleman shown some time ago. No one 
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except me appears to have noticed it; and I’m not 
claiming that it was a masterpiece. When I say 
that its ingredients were a newly-married couple, 
a mother-in-law, and a friendly ghost, you may 
instantly scent a formula play in the tradition of 
Thark and The Ghost Goes West. It was, how- 
ever, something more than this. The dialogue was 
squelchy with clichés, the young couple and the 
termagant mother-in-law and the comic char were 
the protagonists of a thousand repertory farces. 
And it didn’t matter. For it was pre-eminently 
viewable. It made me laugh, and it left a pleasant 
taste in the mouth. Perhaps.I liked it because 
everyone concerned, from author to actors, 
seemed to be having fun: Perhaps I liked it be- 
cause it was a television play and used some of 
the special resources of the medium. And perhaps 
I liked it because the formula made a much- 
needed change from the crime formula of tired 
women in décolleté evening dresses who never 
seem to have any housework to do and the ener- 
getic men who chase the tired women from night 
club to night club, smoking themselves to death. 
(Why can’t we have a hero—or, better still, a 
villain—who eats sweets?) 

Incidentally, the name of the author of No 
Haunt for a Gentleman wasn't given in the TV 
Times. I may be over-touchy about this, but it 
does seem to indicate that the writer isn’t con- 
sidered very important in Granada’s scheme of 
things. This is a shame, because television plays 
will never grow up until viewers select them by 
author and not by subject or stars. 


Method Schools 


By IRVING WARDLE 


‘My first task is simply to make 

contact with you,’ says the young 

Method actor. ‘I'd feel easier about 

this if the weather hadn't kept so 

many people away. Secondly, I’m 
in a room I use a great deal. It 

was my father’s favourite room, 
too. What I’m hoping is that as I go on he'll take 
over and you'll be able to hear him speaking 
through me. That'll be very nice if it happens, but 
we musn’t expect too much.’ 

He sits down modestly and touches his splayed 
fingers together. He looks rather like a television 
newscaster. ‘Oh what a rogue and peasant slave 
am I,’ he remarks. 

Six members of the London Studio, assembled 
at the British Drama League for a Sunday even- 
ing session, listen attentively to the speech and 
then comment in turn. 

‘I never felt that contact was established. That 
was one of your tasks, wasn’t it?’ asks the first. 

‘Perhaps the two tasks cancelled one another 
out. Father never arrived, did he?’ says the 
second. 

“You didn’t seem to need any of the lines; you 
were too busy trying to remember them.’ 

‘It would have helped if we could have seen 
more of the eyes.” 

‘No. That’s beside the point. It’s a directional 
comment.’ 

‘Why not try it again?’ 

The actor trices it again. 
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This time there is a more decisive response. 

‘Only once before have I heard the soliloquy 
delivered like that,’ declares one seasoned mem- 
ber, effortlessly flooding the room with mellow 
tone; ‘it was when Moissi was playing at the 
Globe. The Player King he brought with him put 
over the big speech so passionately (I still remem- 
ber the picture he gave me of that screaming old 
hag with all her teeth knocked out) that by the 
time he’d finished he was in the middle of a gleam- 
ing circle of sweat and tears. He had done Ham- 
let’s work for him. All Moissi had to do was to 
say the lines. And that, I think, is all that you’re 
doing. Why not try it again?’ 

Among the various Method acting groups that 
have sprung up in London during the last two 
years the London Studio (which declines the 
Method label) is the only one that works in this 
way. It consists of about twenty-five professional 
actors who meet in open forum to submit pre- 
pared work for criticism and to criticise. Member- 
ship costs nothing, and the directors, Al Mulock 
and David de Keyser, act as discussion leaders: 
they do not instruct. 

Actors who join the studio do so to strip their 
work of cliché and to extend their range. The 
process of doing this, though sometimes diverting 
to look at, is deliberately untheatrical. The slogan 
is ‘Don’t act: react.’ If the actor has a line, ‘I 
ran into George today,’ he is-a long way from 
being able to deliver it. He has to go quarrying 
within for the whole George and for the exact 
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circumstances of the meeting so that he can make 
the line ‘work’ for him. The task of finding 
George hangs leadenly over the first stages of 
performance. 

A couple of actors take the floor. One settles 
down happily to sharpening a knife, and the other 
walks slowly out of the room. Minutes pass: the 
knjfe sharpening goes on. There is a crash off- 
stage and the second actor reappears, haggard 
and stumbling. He collapses into a chair and sits 
there with his face in his hands. Silence. Then he 
shambles to a basin of water, washes himself, and 
subsides into another chair. More silence. Only 
then, almost inaudibly, does he bring himself to 
speak the line, ‘Reputation. Reputation. Reputa- 
tion.’ The first actor, now identified as Iago, holds 
up his blade critically to the light. 

In plays about longshoremen and deep Southern 
belles we are prepared for stealthy manceuvres 
not much more prolonged than this. But in 
Shakespeare they often excite derision: even in 
rehearsal. There is the often quoted story of the 
lady who thought she had interrupted an intimacy 
in the New York Actors’ Studio only discovering 
her mistake when the girl she had seen thoroughly 
explored on a piece of low-slung Danish furniture 
detached a languid arm and whispered, ‘Wilt thou 
be gone? It is not yet near day.’ 

This is the usual objection to Method: that it 
is a clear-cut style good for no other drama than 
that of our own age. To discredit this view, at 
least to their own satisfaction, the London Studio 
have recently been applying all their time to 
Shakespeare. General opinion is not going to be 
changed by privately conducted sessions. An 
example of how this kind of preparation affects 
drama outside the genre with which it is most 
readily associated was demonstrated last week- 
end at the Unity Theatre where a lively production 
of Gogol’s comedy Marriage was presented by 
another group called Method Workshop. 

This is a new school for Method-ists. It was 
formed by Charles Marowitz, a highly articulate 
young American who set out last September to 
build up a company and go into production. His 
recent show (notwithstanding the proud display 
of an obsequious telegram signed ‘Gogol’) was far 
from polished, and contained some performances 
so outrageously stylised that you began to wonder 
whether Joan Littlewood had been getting at the 
company. But the ensemble playing, and richness 
of characterisation, seem to have been invigorated 
by Marowitz’s Method of rehearsing. This was 


not confined to the text; there were also 
added situations invented as subjects for 
improvisation. 


In one improvisation the unhappy hero (Cam- 
bell Barr) was ushered into the presence of a 
chillingly correct matron as suitor for her daugh- 
ter’s hand. He tried to ingratiate himself. Yes, he 
was a high official in the government service—one 
might say as much: he supervised a mortuary. 
Did he remember the lady’s husband? What a 
question! But of course. A big man: a great brute 
of a fellow. Why, when he’d been brought in for 
embalming they'd had to send for an outsize 
casket. And even then they had to break the ankles 
to get him in. 

The procedure of linking improvisation to a 
text is obviously valuable. I am less certain about 
rapid improvisations undertaken with only a few 
minutes’ preparation. The London Studio's 
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the things they say! 


First-class honours in Chemistry, eh, Fim ? 
I expect you’ve been offered plenty of jobs. 


Yes, but unfortunately most of them have been in industry. 





What’s so unfortunate about that ? 


Well, I'd like to go on doing the kind of research we do at the University. 


Industrial research holds no attractions for me. 








Why not ? I used to think like you, but since I joined I.C.I. I’ve seen that research 
in industry can be just as satisfying. Think of the value to hospitals of the new 
anaesthetic ‘Fluothane’ and the importance to farmers of ‘Helmox’, a new treatment for lung-worm 

disease in their cattle. Both are recent I.C.I, discoveries and this is obviously work of national importance. 


Perhaps it is, but I’d prefer to continue pursuing knowledge for its own sake. 


Maybe, but whether you work in a University or in an industrial 
laboratory you'll be employing the same scientific method, the 
same mental approach—and ts there anything derogatory in 
acquiring scientific knowledge to use it for practical ends ? 


I don’t suppose there is, really. 





Of course there isn’t. And you might find yourself doing pure research in I.C_I. 
anyway. About 15% of I.C.I.’s big research budget is devoted to fundamental 
work, and some of the men engaged in it have achieved international 
® recognition in their particular fields. 
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opinion is that these encourage glibness, and it is 
hard to disagree. The Method Workshop practises 
them and can put on a fair show when asked to 
present a marriage breaking up, a down-and-out 
approaching an old friend for a touch, and so on. 
But what part of the actor does this train besides 
quick resourcefulness and reliance on habitual 
mannerisms? 

Yet another group, Actors’ Workshop, would 
say it gives exercise in ‘creative fantasy.’ Mr. 
Robert O’Neil conducts his school on the site of 
Jack the Ripper’s first murder in Spitalfields. Here 
he puts his class through an esoteric curriculum 
in attitudes, sense of truth and belief, and emotion 
memory. Actors’ Workshop is run simply as a 
school and many of its students have no formal 
stage training: they come in from modelling, 
dress designing, broadcasting. Some of them 
spring off into the West End (for some reason 
usually into musical). Mr. O'Neil, although a 
devoted adherent of Stanislavsky, insists that act- 
ing must be ‘clean, direct, straight.’ His boisterous 
meetings are utterly remote from the hushed 
quietude of the London Studio’s sessions. 

Further removed still are the classes of Jos 
Tregoningo at the Interval Club in Dean Street. 
He gives finely detailed descriptions of police 
raids, flights by night, and pampered molls 
morosely punishing the hard stuff while their 
boys are out on the big deal. Improvisation is 
perhaps the wrong word for scenes so scrupulously 
planned. But their embodiment gives the instruc- 
tor a chance to comment on ‘eyework’ and ‘foot- 
work.’ 

Mr. Tregoningo’s real claim to attention is his 
theory that an actor can assume any emotion 
by manipulating his adrenal glands. Codified in 
an ‘emotional range’ scale from one (torpor) to 
ten (passion) this theory puts a doughty weapon 
into its creator’s hands. By barking numbers at 
his class Mr. Tregoningo can put them up to all 
kinds of spectacular antics. Sharp criticism falls 
on anyone failing to register the correct range. 

‘You weren’t at nine,’ says the instructor 
accusingly, and receives the affronted reply, ‘Oh 
yes I was; but I was being at nine in a very 
repressed and internal way.’ 


April-Fool Days 


The Tenth Chance. By Stuart Holroyd. (Royal 
Court.)—School. (Princes.) 


‘RussisH.’ ‘Get out of this theatre.’ ‘We'll stamp 
you out, you wait.’ ‘A row like this is just what 
I've been waiting for.’ ‘The play was pointlessly 
sadistic.” ‘You outraged me.’ Yarooh. Leggo, you 
cad. Ou-oo-ch, you rotter. Crumbs. It was all 
rather like the Sixth Form at St. Dominic’s on 
Sunday night at the Royal Court. Pink faces, 
misted spectacles, rumpled sweaters, slammed 
doors, dropped cigarette holders, spilt light-ale 
bottles: the AYM once again were making copy 
for Monday morning papers. 

I’m all for a little adrenalin taking the place of 
Novocaine in the varicose veins of today’s theatre. 
But Stuart Holroyd’s new play seems hardly worth 
the sniffs and the scuffles. This drama of a Nor- 
wegian underground editor in the hands of the 
Gestapo begins like any melodramatic wartime 
‘B’ film spiced with a few Charles Morgan crypto- 
profundities—‘It takes nine months to be a child 












of man. How long to be a child of God?’ The 
three types in the cell are entirely predictable— 
hairy ape, airy Papist, and paper hero. 

Anthony Creighton’s brisk direction, Holroyd’s 
knockabout dialogue, and the acting (especially 
Ronald Fraser as the stone-age proletarian) make 
the first act a mildly gripping prelude to the big 
picture. But the big picture is never shown. 
The second act has a parody Gestapo man with 
a Woodrow Wyatt voice who goes in for a lot 
of old-fashioned business with his spectacles and 
his dossier. The hero is interrogated off-stage and 
flung back covered with ketchup to be tormented 
by hallucinations from his past. Here the play 
loses all coherence and impetus. In and out of the 
spotlight on the blacked-out stage weave men in 
shirt-sleeves chanting: ‘Here is the world of dark- 
ness and death. Receive him into the kingdom of 
light.” Even the Third Programme in its more 
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pedantically highbrow moments was not so 
pretentious and dull. 

Put on by the experimental theatre club of a 
University in 1946, The Tenth Chance might have 
seemed contemporary and significant. School is 
the sort of musical (I suppose that thin sound 
scored for birdcage and recorder in the orchestra 
pit was music?) which should only be allowed 
as a College production. The idea behind the 
whole jape seems to be to move The Boy Friend 
back forty years in time and garner some easy 
laughs and dabbed eyes from a nostalgic reverie 
about orphaned heiresses, knickerbockered peers, 
vinegary headmistresses and lecherous assistant 
masters. If Keep Your Hair On was a musical 
whose ideal audience would be precociously 
blogdy-minded infants, School might just about 
keep awake a theatreful of prematurely senile 
pedagogues. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Cardboard Pastoral 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Seventh Seal. (Academy.) 
‘COLD, spacious, severe, pale, and 
remote .-. . a vision of huge clear 
spaces hanging above the Atlantic 
in the endless twilight of the 
Northern summer’: this might 
have been written about Ingmar 
Bergman’s The Seventh Seal. But it wasn’t: it is 
C. S. Lewis’s way of describing, in his autobio- 
graphy, a powerful feeling that exercised his 
imagination as a child, one he called ‘Northern- 
ness.’ We all of us have these private mental 
countries we have never visited; and a film can 
conjure them, can give us a sympathy, a general 
diffused nostalgia for something or somewhere, 
some legend or place we have never seen, that 
perhaps never existed; and for the moment make 
it hypnotically solid. Being a selector and pruner, 
it is necessarily a concentrator of life, and so of 
atmosphere. Present-day Scandinavia’s rather 
obtrusive modernity tends to overlay its 
‘Northernness’; but its films distil it and present 
it to us net and unmistakable. 

Ingmar Bergman is a director whose visual 
sense (as anyone who saw his Smiles of a Summer 
Night in 1956 will remember) is exquisite and 
calculated, and with a kind of visionary shimmer 
to it that reminds one of an extremely precise and 
tidy dream. While he sticks to tidy dreams, and 
human fantasies involving puppets, not people, 
things are all very well, for the formal beauty of 
his groups and landscapes is breathtaking; but 
when he tries to get to grips with the real world, 
however allegorically, and to ask questions about 
the human condition, he seems bankrupt. The 
Seventh Seal is an immensely ambitious film, its 
theme being God, Man, and the Universe, no less; 
it asks the timeless questions about the reasons 
for our living and the outcome of our dying, using 
a medieval pattern of society with clear modern 
applications, and a number of recognisable and 
valid symbols to do so. It has haunting faces in it, 
magnificent set-pieces, great sweeps of sea or land- 
scape, horrors given the agitated poetry of a 
medizval hell-scene. And the result, I find, is 
merely tawdry and glum. 








One does not expect clear answers, or even 
answers at all, to all the sad knight’s questions; 
but Ingmar Bergman has used his symbols 
spuriously, and for all his firm technical grasp of 
his material there is such inadequacy, such moral 
poverty beside visual richness, that one comes out 
with a feeling of blank disappointment and gloom, 
having expected bread and being given a mouthful 
of diamonds—priceless things in their place, but 
not to satisfy hunger. The characters in this shiny 
morality play are a knight coming home from the 
Crusades, a man with a splendid ruined face that 
seems to have seen through hell and out at the 
other side, and his Sancho Panza of a bawdy 
squire; a pair of strolling players, he a simple 
visionary, she a simple non-visionary, and their 
baby; a witch on her way to the stake, with 
cropped head and a face that, as the knight’s seems 
to show all mental torment, seems to have suffered 
physically beyond imagination; three fat ground- 
lings, a blacksmith, his wife, and her lover; and 
a chorus of flagellant penitents fleeing the plague 
that to them means the end of the world. And 
there is Death, a hooded but not too sinister figure 
who plays a game of chess for the knight's life. 

All these figures, and the full background of 
life—both medieval and modern—they represent, 
add up to very little beyond a picturesque hellet. 
The lessons they are made to point are facile and 
sensational, and one has the feeling of listening to 
an adult fairy-sto?y whose teller, and whose 
audience, no longer believes in fairies. When I saw 
Smiles of a Summer Night I called it ‘pedantically 
sophisticated’; and, even allowing for its greater 
sweep and power, I think the words apply to The 
Seventh Seal as well. Happiness, as nobody will 
deny, and perhaps the meaning of life, can be 
found in simplicity—a family group, a plate of 
strawberries, a bowl of milk, as the knight finds— 
but the simplicity of this film has a forced air about 
it, like the court at Versailles playing at milk- 
maids. To pit a piece of cardboard pastoral 
against all the ills of the world and the complexity 
of man seems inadequate, not because it is pastoral 
but because the whole thing—the framework of 
the entire film—is cardboard. 
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Would it be possible? An island peopled by men and women dedicated to laughing the 
world free from the shackles of conventional thought, governed by humorists, 
exporting only baseless rumours, practical jokes, fake communiqués, with no policy 
but to make the world a happier place. In last week’s PUNCH the new Editor, 
Bernard Hollowood, put forward this concept ...... but had to concede that in 
a world dominated by singularly unlaughable long-range missiles with nuclear 


warheads, such an island could not hope to survive. What then can be done ? 


Impossible Island 


One way or another PUNCH is determined to have its say; and since the cold 














war and the rocket menace are too serious for laughter it will, for once, say it 
seriously. Starting today, PUNCH will print, under the general title “East is 
Wesv’”, a series of reasoned and responsible articles by writers of widely 
a differing faiths and professions. They will give their views freely, unfettered 
by political allegiance or editorial policy. 


Everyone who is tired of the Don’t worry-it-may- 
never-happen philosophy will find this series of 
vital interest. There will be a big demand for these 


enlarged issues of PUNCH. Additional supplies 
have been printed, but you should make szre 
of your copies by ordering from your newsagent. 


TOD AY: I Bh Priestley “This Nuclear Madness’. Future contributors will be: 
J. Bronowski, Alan Bullock, Lord Chandos, Alistair Cooke, 
H. F. Ellis, Fr. Sones Huddleston, Eric Linklater, Rebecca West, D. Zaslavski (of Krokodil) 





TOSCA 
PUCCINI 
Zinka Milanov, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Leonard Warren etc. with 


THE ROME OPERA HOUSE CHORUS & ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


Erich Leinsdorf 


RB-16051/2 (italian/English libretto: 4/-) 


RIGOLETTO 


VERDI 
Jussi Bjoerling, Robert Merrill, 


Roberta Peters etc. with 
THE ROME OPERA HOUSE CHORUS & ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


Jonel Perlea 
RB-16031/2 (tatian/English libretto: 4/-) 





RCA RECORDS DECCA HOUSE 9 ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEll1 











SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 


LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 











FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter’’ 

“City of Durban"’ 

“City of York” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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Art 


Romantic Landscapes 


OF all the varieties of free abstract 
art so much ad la mode the one 
which seems to suit English 
painters the best derives from some 
measure of visual experience. A 
Peter Lanyon or a Harold Cohen 
might say with Nicolas de Staél, 
‘I do not paint before looking.’ Those in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham should not miss 
a very valuable exhibition of such work at the 
University gallery—it is called ‘Abstract Impres- 
sionism’—while in London Lanyon’s recent pic- 
tures can be seen at Gimpels. The landscapes in 
his first show in 1949 had the tight, rigid struc- 
ture which was common to all those St. Jves 
artists following in the train of Ben NicholSon; 
since then he has vigorously moved away from 
that influence, while maintaining his interest in 
the spirit of place and of Cornish light and 
geography in particular. He has brought to Ais 
new show two curious sculptures of paif 
plaster, and they characterise, magnify ini fatt, 
a weakness I have always found in an artist whom 
] otherwise admire. 

They have a sagging floppiness which is no 
more characteristic of natural organic objects thatt 
it is of constructed ones and such an ineloquent 
looseness of form depresses the vitality of a num- 
ber of the pictures here. As a whole, however, it is 
a most impressive show and Lanyon’s colour has 
never been finer. And, anyway, one should: be 


te 





Gastronomer 


Royal ? 


Is 1T TIME a Gastronomer 
Royal was appointed? Are we to muddle along With 
nobody to tell us what is approved eating—sorry, 
dietary intake : Can we go on eating bread, for instance, 
if no one tells us we may? 

With simply terrific respect, yes. And anyway, 
confirmed bread-addicts now have scientific backing. 
In our benighted way, it seems we have hit on a good 
thing in bread. It is, say the pundits, tremendously 
nourishing. In other words, it’s good for you. 
According to a recent report*, in the average diet, 
bread and flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin B 
than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you 
can get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 

*National Fo: y i $ 

pnilished by MMO Committee Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 26+ $% of 
the energy; 27°8% of the protein; 25+5% of the nicotinic acid; 
23°4% of the iron; 28+7% of the Vitamin By. 


Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Nicotinic 
Acid—not less than 1-60 milligrams. Iron—not less than 
1-65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0-24 milligrams. 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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accustomed in England to such informality of 
form; it is the very essence of Alan Reynolds’s 
painting at the Leicester Galleries, for example. 
Encouragingly, he persists ‘in the exploration of 
his Samuel Palmerish landscape. He continues to 
use the same romantic properties, wheeling suns 
and moons, plants moving spirally in their growth, 
seeds floating in the wind, but these were always 
tarnished by their art-historical associations and 
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his expression of them has grown less and less 
intense with every succeeding show; the present 
pictures virtually parody his imagery and man- 
nerism. The roomful of watercolours at a first 
glance recalls D. Y. Cameron, and then one dis- 
covers that Cameron was really more responsive 
to the lie of the land, while his sense of place was 
certainly no less sentimental than Reynolds’s. 
BASIL TAYLOR 


Ice ‘Cream’ 


By ‘LESLIE ADRIAN 


N Panorama the other night they had an ice- 
pts tasting session. A housewife, a school- 
boy, a gourmet, and Richard Dimbleby tasted 
three types of ice-cream, only one of which was 
made with butter fat, rather than with the now 
standard vegetable fat. The housewife and the 
schoolboy both guessed that the cream was in 
ice No. 2. The gourmet insisted that it was in 
No. 3,,.Mr. Dimbleby, after a moment's hesitation, 
sided with the gourmet. And when the envelope 
containing the winning number was opened, it was 
indeed No. 3. 

A suitable text, I thought, for one of my 
periodic broadsides on the subject of the decline 
of public taste! For it is broadly true, as Shaw 
once put it, that if we can’t get what we like, we 
end up by liking what we get—because we grow 
accustomed to what we get. The number of people 
who think of the prevailing wrapped-and-sliced 
as ‘bread, or the now standard banger as a 
‘sausage’ grows every day. If they were offered the 
traditional product they would hardly recognise it 
for bread (or sausages); they would probably 
complain that it was bad. 

‘A striking example’ (I intended to begin) ‘of 
this growing depravity in public taste was given 
in Panorama on Monday. Two of four tasters—a 
housewife and a schoolboy—were actually unable 
to tell a real ice-cream from an ersatz butter-fat- 
manufactured one! A professional taster knew, 
of course, at once; and so did Richard Dimbleby. 
But it is a sad day when the public fail to recog- 
mise... etc. etc. 

Alas! hardly had the theme burgeoned 
in my mind when a worried Francis Williams re- 
appeared on the screen. Mr. Williams had 
appeared in the earlier part of the programme 
interviewing the producers and consumers of ice- 
cream: very interesting, too, though whoever was 
responsible for the lighting had made him look 
like the oriac of Frankenstein. And it had been 
Mr. Williams who had opered the envelope which 
contained the number of the cream ice-cream. He 
was back, he said, to apologise: he had misread 
it: the number was 2, not 3; the housewife and 
the schoolboy had in fact been right; the expert 
and Mr. Dimbleby wrong. My theme crumbled. 

In retaliation, I half thought of turning my 
broadside the narrow side up, and making this a 
diatribe against all ‘experts.’ And indeed, with 
their incessant codology about food they often do 
more harm than good, by elevating haute cuisine 
into a mystery. But let us be fair: I know in my 
own case that what palate I have vanishes the 
moment that I am asked publicly to make some 
subtle—perhaps not even subtle—distinction of 





taste. I can (or like to think I can) distinguish 
marge from butter instantly provided nobody asks 
me to: but ask me to do one of these tests used 
by one of the marge firms, and I would be lost. 

The point, in any case, is not simply one of taste. 
I would argue that only cream ices should be 
allied to-use the term ‘cream’ because once you 
letythe term ‘cream’ be used in anything except 
its.proper sense, the door is open to the most 
egregious deceits being practised on the customer 
—as they are, every day, by cafés. 

This is not to impose pedantry in the keeping 
of terms to their correct uses—as in the comic case 





some of you may remember when a Ministry of 
Foed-official tried to stop Harvey’s from using 
‘Bristol Cream’ on the label of their sherries; it is 
merely to urge there should be common-sense 
rules : 

_ (1). that anything which imitates cream, but is 

«snot, should not be called cream; 

* (2) that anything which imitates a commodity 
that can contain cream (like ice-cream) should 
not be allowed to pretend it owes its origins to 
a cow, when in fact it doesn’t. 

Incidentally, if any of you have come across 
cases of deliberate deception of this kind which 
you feel are worth reporting, I should be interested 
to hear of them. 

* * * 

I must make belated amends to Frigidaire, who 
(according to Mr. A. M. Watson, a director of 
their Croydon distributors) make a ‘Quick Cubelet 
Ice Tray’ on the pattern I was looking for; it is 
supplied with most new Frigidaires and can also 
be bought separately from their dealers. This 
tray is exactly the type I wanted; but I cannot 
agree with Mr. Watson when he complains, ‘It 
is regrettable that despite the helpful propaganda 
by way of expensive advertising and instructional 
films that the public are not fully aware of the 
comprehensive range of refrigeration equipment 
available to them.’ The fact is that, not so long 
ago, a prolonged search failed to reveal this type 
of ice-tray in any shop (for which incompetent 
assistants must be largely to blame). The Frigi- 
daire model, too, does not fit all types of re- 
frigerator. None the less, I am glad to hear that 
one British firm at least has adopted this sensible 
system. 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 








It is our pleasure and privilege this yea 
to record certain extracts from the Schweppshire Roll, wherein are 
recorded the names of Schweppshire Lads who have Made Good 





| a us present for a start J. O. Crate. His parents were poor but they were tremendously kind to him. At his 
School there was not a single unkind master. The weather was mostly good and though he was the 
youngest child he was never spoilt, nor, alternatively, was he ever in the least bashed. His young parents soon 
treated him as if he were one of their own generation; and an atmosphere of affectionate friendliness pervaded 
Bean Hall Quarry Field, the lowly site of their cottage. 

After a happy year as a gnome-carver’s apprentice, Crate was soon writing books all about pleasant 
subjects with titles like Sunset over the Rushes and Cotswold Cupid, which.mixed up young people with nature, 
but in a harmless way. The only sadness in his life was that none of these books sold more than 450 copies. 

How did the change come? It may have been the occasion when he became so tremendously nice to his 
mother that she got fed up and called him sloppy-chops. Then there was the unexpected effectiveness of his 
reply—“You nasty old hay bag”. There was the sensation, leading to quite a big sale, when his “Birdsong and 
Dawning” was misprinted as “ Yawning’’, trebling the sales. Anyhow it was about this time that Crate suddenly 
achieved a successful Angry Young Manhood. He wrote a novel showing up, in exceptionally thin disguise, 
the rottenness of his prep. school: he created a new philosophy in his No Go: he cut his aged Father dead 
“because”, he said “of his unpleasant limp’. Everybody loved it,everybody bought his books,and he now lives 
in luxury, more tremendously angry than ever, although every now and then, behind locked doors, he arranges 
flowers, pats the head of his Alsatian, and writes secret letters, which he never posts, to his sweet old nurse. 
Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Sir,—It is a curious commentary on our political 
society that a campaign to remedy abuses may go 
from paper to paper, from one organ of public 
Opinion to another, over a period of years; yet when 
finally assurance of action is given towards such 
remedy, this passes almost unnoticed. 

Such has been the case with Mr. R. A. Butler’s 
announcement of the Government's intention in 
respect of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the law relating to Mental Illness, which 
was made-at the opening of the annual conference of 
the National Association for Mental Health. Speak- 
ing to an audience mainly composed of local admin- 
istrators, both medical and_lay—worthy people, Pat 
people who.on occasions in the past have tended to be 
somewhat catholic in their ideas in regard to those 
whom they felt ‘subjects to be dealt with’—not only 
did Mr. Butler renew the promise of remedial legisla- 
tion, but he also went on to say ({ quote the report 
in the Daily Telegraph): 

He disagreed with the Royal Commission in 
their belief that it would be difficult and un- 
necessary to define medical conditions in legal 
terms in relation to cases of compulsory deten- 
tion. The law was the final guardian and prétec- 
tor of our liberties. 

If the circumstances in which a person could 
be detained were not precisely defined, the person 


detained could not enjoy the full protection i 


the law. A 

Questions to be considered before compulsory 
powers were used were not only now ‘Is this per- 
son mentally ill or defective?’ but also ‘What 
type of disorder is it?” and ‘What sort of care 
and treatment does he need?’ 

This is a statement that deserves the headlines in 
every paper in the land. 

In as much as my name is familiar to your readers 
it is through the series of four articles which I con- 
tributed to the Spectator last year on various aspects 
of this>subject. In the course of these, and also in 
other connections, I have instanced a number of cases 
of people aggrieved by the operation of the present 
laws. These cases had one common denominator: 
doctors and officials had been allowed to interpret in 
the manner they wished such broad terms as 
“of unsound mind,’ ‘mental deficiency, ‘feeble- 
minded,’ etc. etc. (They have even been allowed to 
put their own interpretation on the word ‘mind.’) The 
disastrous effect of this licence has, I hope, been 
demonstrated beyond further controversy. 

It will be appreciated that I, for one, listened to 
the words of Mr. Butler with no small measure of 
satisfaction. They bode well for the success of the 
Government's promised legislation. 


Cyrus Brooks 
Austin ‘ 





It would be wrong of me, finally, to close this letter 
without paying tribute to the Spectator for allowing 
me to ventilate ideas which, as your correspondence 
columns showed, did not at the time receive universal 
approbation.—Y ours faithfully, 


House of Commons, SW1 DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 


TARRY OR BURN 

Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your reference 
under Tarry or Burn (March 7) to what you call the 
‘King-Hall line,’ but still more grateful that the 
Spectator alone amongst non-pacifist publications has 
realised that there is a 100 per cent. non-pacifist 
argument for the abandonment by this country of 
nuclear energy for military purposes. In order to 
understand why this is so requires a prolonged mental 
effort starting from a reassessment of what war 
and defence are in the Nuclear Age. I call this effort 
getting through the thought-barrier in Defence Think- 
ing. A lot of the emotional outcry against nuclear 
weapons comes from people who, if they are through 
the thought barrier (which I doubt), have made the 
passage stern first and are still thinking about war 
in pre-nuclear-age terms. Looking backwards. The 
writer of Tarry or Burn has tackled the problem head 
on; a little more effort and he will get through the 
barrier.— Y ours faithfully, STEPHEN KING-HALL 


King-Hall News-Letter, 
162 Buckingham Palace Road, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Discussion of the banning of nuclear weapons 
is unrealistic unless it faces the problem of what 
happens after the banning of these weapons. 

The nuclear bomb is the ultimate weapon. This 
means that if an aggressor attacks the possessor of 
nuclear weapons, he will himself be attacked with 
nuclear weapons even if his own attack was made 
with traditional weapons; and any sizeable conflict 


will involve at least one nuclear power even if the 


national territory of that power is not directly in- 
volved. This is the crisis of all future conflict between 
sovereign States. 

Attempts have been made to see an analogy be- 
tween the non-use of gas in Hitler’s war and the 
non-use of nuclear weapons in any future war. This 
analogy is based on a misunderstanding. Gas was 
obsolete, it had been replaced with more efficient 
weapons; when it came to the Jewish problem the SS 
thought that gas was the most efficient weapon—and 
it was used without hesitation. The keynote to modern 
total war is efficiency—not humanitarianism; and no 
weapon can be more efficient than the ultimate wea- 
pon. As far as this goes the recent White Paper was 
quite sound, 

In effect, the breaking of the International Ban on 
Nuclear Weapons would replace the more diplomatic 
Declaration of Hostilities. That is the meaning of 
the ultimate weapon; and the basic problem of all 
conflict between sovereign States must now finally 
be faced. Until this is done the campaign against 
nuclear weapons will not have come to grips with its 
task.—Yours faithfully, 


52 Evelyn Gardens, SW7 EDWARD BOND 


‘POP’ FICTION 

Sir,—It is perhaps scarcely worth while to refute 
Miss Mitchison’s very bold assertion that ‘almost all 
women,’ i.e., almost half the human race, enjoy that 
peculiar form of journalism, women’s magazines. She 
would, no doubt, regard me and most of my friends 
as having ‘intellectual pretensions considerably in 
excess of their intellectual attainments’; but it is not 
my intellectual pretensions which stand, a formidable 
iron curtain, between me and these magazines (called 
by most of their readers, I believe, ‘books’), but a 
mere ordinary, unpretentious distaste for being bored. 
I perceive from their covers that they would bore me 
totally. If I tried to read one in a dentist’s waiting- 
room, my toothache would become acute. Even the 
older and more dignified among them cannot compete 
with the bi-sexual Illustrated London News, with its 
photographs of archzologically exciting places. Who 
could prefer the sartorial and social scene? Miss 
Mitchison will retort that | am too old for these maga- 
zines. But I have always felt the same about them, 
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though when I was young there were, of course, far 
fewer. And my reading tastes are, I find, quite normal 
among middle-class professional women of all ages. 
Miss Mitchison assures that these periodicals contain 
‘day dreams.’ But whose, | wonder? Certainly not 
mine, at any age; not even in my teens, for then I was 
all for adventure. Anyhow, one does not read for 
‘day dreams,’ whatever these may be, but for enter- 
tainment, interest, ideas and style. Should I find any 
of these four in these journals? Should I find ‘pop’ 
fiction intelligent, witty or wise? Would it hold my 
attention? If I thought so, I would buy and read one. 
All I can say is that these magazines have an un- 
commonly forbidding and unappetising appearance, 
and that my repugnance is shared by very many 
others.—Yours faithfully, 

ROSE MACAULAY 
Hinde Street, W1 

* 


Sir,—I suppose what Lois Mitchison is saying in her 
discerning letter regarding Woman's Own is that the 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady are sisters under the 
skin. ‘Are social and educational differences less 
important for women than for men?’ she asks. ‘Do 
all women have basically the same day-dreams and 
the same things they want . . .?” 

It is precisely in this belief and on this: basis that 
Woman’s Own is conducted and designed. To us a 
reader is ‘class-less’—in the sense that she belongs to 
all social levels; and age-less—in the sense that she 
will find the editorial matter to her liking, whatever 
her age. 

Another important factor, I think, in the 
phenomenal success of the magazine is to be found 
in the bond that is created between magazine and 
reader. Women’s magazines have succeeded in meet- 
ing woman’s deeply needed feeling of ‘belonging’— 
belonging to a friendly magazine, belonging to a 
great group of women reading the same magazine, 
belonging to a vast new money-earning woman's 
world which their particular magazine understands 
and is sympathetic towards. 

Women since the war, largely as I have said 
through economic circumstances, have created a new 
special kind of world for themselves, and a magazine 
like Woman's Own, read by 7,000,000 women every 
week, has become an important and necessary «part 
of it. 

I still say, in spite of the letter from Robert Han- 
cock, that almost every woman in this country today 
is earning money, either part-time or whole-time; and 
Mr. Hancock can produce no figures, I see, to prove 
otherwise. With nearly 8,000,000 women in full-time 
work, his other figure for ‘chars and counter hands’ is 
purely suppositious. In addition to the ‘chars and 
counter hands,’ who can number the hordes of part- 
time (an hour a day or a day a week) typists and 
secretarial workers, nurses, baby-sitters, models, 
teachers in reserve—but why go on? You have only 
to be aware of life to be aware of the ‘monstrous 
regiment’—without, of course, even thinking of the 
millions of housewives who, in their own right, have 
money to spend.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. W. DRAWBELL 
Managing Editor of Woman's Own 
Newnes & Pearson's, 
Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, WC2 


* 


Sir,—As a writer of ‘pop’ fiction and as an avid 
reader of women’s magazines, I should like to reply 
to Lois MitcHison’s question as to where their appeal 
lies. I am sure it is because all women worthy of 
the name. are interested in the lives of other people 
and every character in each story is real for the period 
of reading. 

To say that they are a waste of time is heresy 
indeed. How can it possibly be a waste of time to 
learn from experts how to look prettier, cook better 
and deal with a large number of the problems that 
everyday life has to offer? 

Possibly one woman in a thousand can afford to 
go to a beauty parlour, employ a cook and enjoys 
a life that has no problems. Women’s magazines are 
not a means of escape from life, but a tremendous 
help towards enjoying it to the full—yYours faithfully, 

ROSEMARY ESSON-SCOTT 
Hill Hall, Little Bardfield, Essex 
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“ENGLISH 


ELECTRIC 





Half Britain’s electricity is 
consumed by industry—and 
industry almost doubles its 
demands every ten years. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is helping to 
meet this demand by supplying 
equipment not only for the great 
new power stations—including 
the world’s first 500,000-kilowatt 
atomic power station at Hinkley 
Point—but also for organizations 
generating their own 

electric power, like the sugar 
factory whose power house 

is shown here. 














Britain’s consumption of refined 
sugar is well over 100 Ib. per head 
yearly. Roughly a quarter of this is 
grown, and all of it is refined, in 
this country. Electricity, with its 
unique ability to provide the right 
amount of power at the right 
place, is essential tothe sugar 
industry ; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
supplies not only turbines 

and generators, but also 
switchgear, control gear and 
motors, all of which 

play a vital part in this 

important industry. 














The ENGLIsH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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TENANTS AND LEASES 





Sir,—I suggest that one wrong conclusion was drawn 
in your editorial on the Rent Act last week. As you 
imply, a desired effect of the Act is the creation of 
_ a free market in houses and flats to let, but the lack. of 
“a pool of empty houses and flats is irrelevant, despite 
what you say. It is not necessary for such a pool to be 
created for the Act to work. Statutory tenants, so 
called, are not ‘clinging on desperately,’ simply be- 
cause they do not want to pay higher rents, but 
because (and this is the crux of the matter) they are 
not in fact tenants; they are merely allowed to occupy 
premises by Statute and have no tenancy to dispose 
of. Given a lease they will have something which, 
if they wish, they can dispose of. 

In short, the thing inhibiting a free market is the 
paucity of marketable assets, i.e., leases, and once 
leases are the rule a free market will be created. 
Tenants will be able to dispose of their leases and 
acquire the leases of others.—Yours faithfully, 


J. R.E. SEDGWICK 
13a Elsham Road, Kensington, W14 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Mr. Raven states that he is ‘a perfectly loyal 
pagan.’ The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines pagan 
as ‘heathen; unenlightened person’; heathen as 
“neither Christian, Jewish nor Mohamedan’ and ‘un- 
enlightened person.’ Is Mr. Raven loyal to” un- 
enlightenment; how can he be loyal to disbelief; or 
does he think words unimportant and meaningless? 
If he does not think words important why does he 
occupy himself putting together meaningless symbols 
criticising the similar labours of other persons; it 
seems pointless. 

Whatever else may be said about Catholic schools, 
public or otherwise, no one could pass through their 
sixth forms without learning to think what they mean 
by what they write.—Yours faithfully, 


PATRICIA M. O’SULLIVAN 
4102 Deighton Road, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
* 


Sir,—Fr. Leetham speaks of ‘the sneers that are 
directed against the Catholic Church as the normal 
stock in trade’ of the Spectator. | have been a regular 
reader of the Spectator for some years and cannot 
recollect any occasion when you have sneered at the 
Catholic Church. On the other hand, you have from 
time to time seen fit to criticise the Roman Catholic 
Church, a body which is not averse to belittling other 
branches of the Church, One is forever being con- 
fronted with newspaper advertisements proclaiming 
“The Truth About The Catholic Church.” A Church 
which indulges in such question-begging must not 
complain if ‘non-Catholics’ contest its claims. This is 
a free country, a country where Roman Catholics are 
free to profess and call themselves ‘The Catholics’ 
and where members of the Church of England (and 
others) are free to resist the Church of Rome’s bid to 
make itself undisputed ‘king of the castle.—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. KENNEDY 


The Vicarage, Green Arbour Road, 
Thurcroft, Nr. Rotherham 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Raven, who dislikes bigotry, says, ‘I hold 
that all public schools whatever, as a result of the 
mature of adolescent boys, ... are nine-tenths of 
the day filthy.’ 

Perhaps the clue to this judgment is found in his 
confession that he finds squalor delightful. 

We all enjoy ourselves in our own ways, but it’s a 
mistake to overlook the infinite variety of human 
mature, and to suppose that because one has the 
conventional mind and experience there are no 
independent minds, no boys and men who keep quite 
mear to the Christian standard in actual life——Yours 
faithfully, HERBERT R. BARTON 


Banham Rectory, Norwich, Norfolk 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Simon Raven assures us that he is ‘a per- 
fectly loyal Pagan,’ but writes with a rather juvenile 
and cocksure knowingness which is far from attrac- 
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tive in itself, and which most decent pagans of my 
acquaintance would wish to repudiate. In his novel 
review on March 7, for example, he writes much of 
elephants. When captive in zoos ‘crapulous children’ 
ride them. But why ‘crapulous’?; the word means 
intemperate or drunken. Their ‘condescending Wel- 
fare State mothers’ pay for their rides. By why 
‘condescending’? And what has the Welfare State to 
do with it? When the elephant is wild in Africa 
‘female visitors get a sexual thrill out of shooting him.’ 
Why ‘sexual’? Does the novelist say so, or is it Mr. 
Raven’s assumption? Later on in the same review, one 
of the characters is called a ‘randy little tyke,” which 
may strike many readers as an expression they did 
not expect to find in the Spectator, and which its 
earlier editors would not have admitted. But these 
verbal offences are slight when put beside Mr. Raven’s 
chronic disdain for people. I doubt if most pagans I 
know would think him ‘loyal.-—Yours faithfully, 


Cheyney Court, Winchester ROGER LLOYD 


RUSKIN AND NATURE 

Sir,—In his review of The Diaries of John Ruskin, 
Mr. Peter Quennell quotes a description of seagulls 
in Venice quartering the canal (obviously looking for 
floating garbage), and ‘flapping their wings slowly 
like moths’; and this is followed by another quoted 
description of swallows dipping. Mr. Quennell adds, 
‘Surely no other English writer, unless an exception 
should perhaps be made for Coleridge, has had a more 
finely observant eye, or has imparted his observations 
in a more exact, yet more poetic, style!’ 

One wonders if Mr. Quennell has read the descrip- 
tions of such true countrymen as Richard Jefferies, 
Thomas Hardy, or even W. H. Hudson. Black-headed 
gulls, or terns (which from the description they seem 
to have been), when hovering do flap their wings, but 
do moths flap—even the humming-bird hawk-moth? 
Jefferies, whose ‘precisions’ have put off many 
readers, would not have written that, his details were 
exact. 

This is not to depreciate Ruskin, who is a very fine 
prose-writer, but as an observer of nature’s details 
not always exact surely?—Yours faithfully, 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
Savage Club, 1 Carlton House Terrace, SWI 


RUSSIANS AT PLAY 


Sm,—Mr. Arden’s article (February 28) makes Rus- 
sian tourism seem a vigorous business. I think it 
gives a wrong impression due to a mistranslation. 
When I was in Moscow for the Youth Festival last 
summer I took the chance of going to a tourist rally 
in the forests near Lake Seleger. When I got there I 
realised that when Russians talk about tourism they 
mean hiking. As I do not speak Russian I cannot 
tell why this mistake arises, but the remarks quoted 
about, e.g., physical fitness of tourists obviously 
make better sense when applied to hikers. 

I can, however, testify to the fact that hiking is 
taken seriously. We had a marathon race, including 
swimming across a lake pushing a laden raft beside 
which army assault courses I have experienced seem 
like children’s romps. Only a loudspeaker in the 
camp playing American ‘pop’ tunes (about three years 
out of date) suggested a more decadent but comfort- 
able way of life —Yours faithfully, 


Trinity College, Cambridge T. H. BEALE 


SAKIET 


Sir,—As an old French subscriber of the Spectator 
(more than fifteen years) I wish to express my pro- 
found indignation at the title of the unsigned leading 
article in your issue of February 28, ‘Expiating the 
Crime.’ Whether the bombing of the Tunisian village 
of Sakiet by French planes is a political mistake is a 
question which can be discussed and I am not a 
political expert to argue about it. 

But that it is a crime which must be expiated by 
the French (I suppose that your correspondent means 
the French people)—that is a passionate judgment 
such as I have never read in your esteemed columns. 

The reality is that France is at war in a part of 
North Africa where 1,200,000 of her citizens are 
established, a good many for three or four genera- 
tions, or more, 
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Speaking of crimes, it is true that thousands of 
criminal actions have taken place in recent years 
when atrocities have been committed constantly and 
repeatedly by fellaghas, “and exceptionally by 
exasperated French soldiers. Has your correspondent 
expressed his indignation in any instance about these 
facts in the last three years? Some innocent lives 
have been lost in Sakiet this time; but why conceal 
the fact that several hundred fellaghas were killed 
during this bombing near the village in which anti- 
aircraft guns had been established? 

Certainly your correspondent has no right to set 
himself up as a judge. The Algerian problem is far 
more vital for France than that of Cyprus for 
England. I have often sympathised with the diffi- 
culties met by your country in this part of the world 
and I understand that it is a long and arduous task 
to solve them. 

May I express the wish that English journalists 
should realise that our countries are still friends and 
allies, with common interests in Europe and Africa? 
We can express opinions on each other’s actions, but 
not verdicts.—Y ours faithfully, 

JACQUES FORESTIER 


Villa Forestier, Avenue d’ Albion, Aix-les-Baii:s 


SOFT SOAP 


Sir,—Advertising has indeed a legitimate and useful 
function to serve in free-enterprise economy. It is 
open to doubt, though, whether Mr. Day’s straining 
of advertising raison d’étre to justify operations of the 
present detergent and soap powders kind will help 
the public at large to believe so. 

If Mr. Day’s argument of the case of mass produc- 
tion is carried to its logical conclusion it is clear that 
housewives can best help themselves to cheaper soap 
powders and detergents by concentrating their buying 
in one direction—not by sanctioning or succumbing 
to the barrage of blandishments of ‘4d. off’ and 
‘brand images’ which, in total, are calculated to keep 
them hopping from one product to another at their 
awn expense. The housewife has nothing to gain by 
waiting for the costly battle of the soap giants to 
resolve which will eventually corner the market. 

If the quality differences between products are 
marginal (as the housewife knows them to be) then 
the consumer would not be the loser on that score 
if there were fewer brands competing for her favour. 
It is not likely that she would suddenly lose her 
capacity to recognise an inferior product.—Yours 
faithfully, 


99a Park Lane, W1 S. F. ASHWOOD 


THE DAY THE LAMA CAME TO TEA 


Sir,—As Mr. John Irwin sticks to his statements, the 
only possible conclusion seems to be that the author of 
The Third Eye removed his beard on the day of his 
visit, simultaneously adding a few inches to his 
stature, and on the following day reverted to his 
normal appearance and dimensions. And yet Mr. 
Irwin says, ‘I am sure he had no magic powers’! 

Mr. Irwin evades all the points in my letter and 
covers up by asking, can I supply ‘one scrap of evi- 
dence’ to show that the author is a Tibetan? The 
answer is no. I am not an occultist, nor a ‘Tibetan 
scholar,’ nor even a private detective from Liver- 
pool. All I claim is that The Third Eye is written 
with such convincing realism that the author must 
either be reporting in some way actual experiences 
or possess a great literary talent.—Yourts faithfully, 


35 Dover Street, W1 CYRUS BROOKS 


THE REASON WHY 

Sir,—The one overwhelming reason. why so many 
people cannot bring themselves to vote Conservative 
is contained in the following extract from Hansard: 
‘Taking the internal purchasing value of the 
pound at 20s. in October, 1951, the comparable 
figure for January, 1958, was 15s. 6d.’ (Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer.) 
It is simply no longer possible to put the blame 
on ‘six years of Socialist misrule.—Yours faithfully, 
AUSTIN LEE 


Fern Cottage, Cousley Wood, Wadhurst, Sussex 
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BOOKS 





The End 


st BD. W. 


Ws in Washington, I dine or lunch fairly 
often (as a guest) in the Army and Navy 
Club and, while waiting for my host, I have 
again and again inspected the portraits, busts and 
coloured prints that adorn the walls of the estab- 
lishment. There are the generals, the admirals. 
There are the coloured drawings of the old ‘Great 
White Fleet’; the scenes from barrack life; the 
semi-Prussian uniforms of the late nineteenth 
century; the set battle-pieces of the ‘war between 
the states.’ I have noted the manly chests of the 
Civil War heroes with their single medal and re- 
flected that the most lowly lieutenant of the late 
great war has a right to more ‘fruit salad’ on his 
bosom than had Grant, Sherman and Sheridan; 
that of the modern American officer it could be 
said in Oliver Gogarty’s immortal words: 

By heavens you’d be decorated 

And not Alcmena’s chesty son 

Find room to put your ribbons on. 
And in the summer of 1956, in a city where until 
the beginning of this century troops were nearly 
invisible and where, even after the First World 
War, it was difficult to find a thousand-odd troops 
for a ceremonial occasion, an order from the 
pugnacious, if incompetent, Secretary of Defence, 
‘Engine Charlie’ Wilson, threatened to put‘all the 
officers in Washington into civilian dress—and 
there turned out to be 20,000 of them. 

It is the main theme of this lively, highly in- 
telligent, highly critical, important and ominous 
book* that without anyone knowing quite how 
or why the United States has moved from a state 
of nearly disarmed innocence to one of heavily 
armed and yet possibly impotent guilt or, at any 
rate, of deep and baffled unease. This book is 
worth the most serious study for two reasons. 
lis examination of the American military situa- 
tion, its cold dismissal of most of the schemes 
of retaliation, ‘massive’ and otherwise, its ex- 
posure of the ambiguities of terms like ‘brushfire’ 
wars, its final declaration of faith that the human 
race will not commit the suicide for which it is 
now so well equipped (Millis estimates the Ameri- 
can atomic stockpile at 15,000 units), make this 
a book for every American to read and ponder. 
But it is almost equally a book that we should 
read and ponder; our destiny is linked with that 
of the Americans and we are at least as muddled. 
Only national modesty keeps me from saying 
more muddled. 

The main part of Mr. Millis’s book is devoted 
not to our present tragic dilemma, but to a history 
of American military policy and achievement. 
They have very seldom coincided. Most Ameri- 
can wars were unplanned in origin, fought in 
unforeseen ways to unexpected conclusions; if 
war plans existed, they were irrelevant; if war 
lessons were taught, they were never learned. For 
the Americans were and are basically a civilian 
and, indeed, pacific people, with distrust of 
militarism built into their constitution and into 
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Miuitary History. By Walter Millis. (Cape, 25s.) 
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their psyche. And yet today, that institution un- 
foreseen by the Fathers of the Republic, the 
Pentagon, dwarfs many indubitably more histori- 
cal American political artifacts, and the FBI, like 
the late Senator McCarthy, owed its possibly 
monstrous growth to the realisation that the 
United States had to live dangerously. “The world 
will never be made safe for democracy, it is a 
dangerous trade.’ So wrote Chesterton in the high 
noon of Wilsonian idealism. How right he was! 
‘War is hell,’ said General Sherman. How right 
he was! And sputnik, launched into orbit after 
this book was finished, has extended the dangers 
and the threats into outer space. 

How did America get that.way? It is the only 
serious fault in an admirable book that Mr. 
Millis discusses the problem too much in terms 
of American free choice and, when he sees limi- 
tations on that choice, they are domestic limita- 
tions like the certain firm refusal of the American 
people, if they had been asked the question, to 
pay the price that might have ‘saved’ China or 
given General MacArthur his complete victory. 
(FDR may have underestimated the degree of 
support he would have got for a bolder policy, 
but if he waited, passively, for the blow that 
turned out to be Pearl Harbor it was in great 
part because of known Congressional opposition, 
not because of suspected popular timidity.) In 
the same way, it is a pity that Mr. Millis ignores 
the failure of Wilson’s attempted mediation in 
December, 1916, and the fact that the German 
General Staff chose submarine war with the dis- 
counted risk of American intervention as a cer- 
tain weapon of victory. What ruined their policy 
was the failure to knock Britain out in the 
summer of 1917. The Russian Revolution was an 
uncovenanted mercy that gave them the chance 
of victory on the Western Front—but too late, as, 
by that time, the Yanks were coming. 

Mr. Millis, with much humour and occasional 
irony, has no difficulty in illustrating the per- 
manent refusal of the American people either to 
pay up or shut up. They would have their dignity, 
their right to pass moral judgment, their right 
to lead the world to higher and better things (like 
prohibition after 1918), all combined with a firm 
refusal to be ready to use force in this sinful 
world. As a result, nearly all American defence 
policies had a strong element of romantic fiction 
about them; they were designed to save New 
Jersey dairymaids from German or Japanese 
rape, not to promote any intelligible American 
policy. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Millis is right and 
that a great part of the drive for a big navy was 
pure romanticism on Theodore Roosevelt’s part, 
plus the influence of those twin doctrinaires, 
Rudyard Kipling and Alfred Thayer Mahan. But 
there was more of a case for rebuilding the 
United States Navy in the Eighties and Nineties 
than is suggested here. For not only was a 
Democratic Navy Secretary like William Whit- 
ney outraged at the abundant evidence of Re- 
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publican graft, but unless the United States was 
to give up its paternal view of the Monroe Doc- 
trine it would have to keep Mr. Secretary Blaine’s 
big mouth shut or face an awkward showdown 


with Chile. For that ebullient Irish-American . 


Statesman (aided in his second avatar by the 
ex-secretary of the Land League, Patrick Egan) 
twice got the United States on to the brink of 
war with Chile, and the Chilean Navy might have 
given the Big Brother in the north a scare—or 
worse. True, the plans of the navy propagandists 
soon far surpassed the needs of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; they became pure art, or ships for ships’ 
sake. But they were not mere nonsense at the 
beginning. 

There are one or two minor points where 
critical holes can be picked; I have doubts about 
the alleged number of German army corps in 
1914, about the admitted superiority of the 
Springfield rifle in 1917. The first effective use of 
rified artillery was by the French in the Italian 
war of 1859. But these are trifles. Faced with 
annihilation or various forms of retreat, the 
American may look back with nostalgia to the 
happy days of the Mexican war, with .05 per cent 
of the population engaged and, if we can believe 
young Samuel Chamberlain, a good time being 
had by nearly all. We are all, alas, in the same 
boat. We shall have to bale or swim. 





THE supernatural experience shared by Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain in the Trianon 
grounds in 1901 has now acquired a fair literature. 
A further shot—interesting but unlikely to win 
over the sceptics—at explaining the mystery in 
psychical terms is contained in The Trianon 
Adventure, edited by A. O. Gibbons. (Museum 
Press, 21s.) 
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ment, and raw, rampant 
power.” So begins MAX 
SCHULMAN’S hilarious story 
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“Bubbling, bawdy” (Gerald McKnight, 
S. Dispatch). RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, 
Boys! is “smooth, polished mickey- 
taking. Every word is pointed and sinks 
home” (Alan Fairclough, Daily Mirror). 
“Ss mirth-quaking” (cracks David 
Brett, Manchester E. News), “wildly 
ridiculous and scandalously funny.” 
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They Wish Me Dead 


Edith Cavell. By A. A. Hoehling. (Cassell, 15s.) 


Mr. HOEHLING’s prologue promises new light on 
a fading legend. ‘There was never a hint, even by 
the Kaiser’s prosecutors, that she was a Spy... . 
and she had ample chance to have her sentence 
reduced by the obvious expedient of maintaining 


innocence. . . . Was there something of Joan of 
Arc in her “Compulsion”? ... Or is there a 
more cynical, untold explanation to the mystery 
of Edith Cavell?’ Unfortunately no new evidence 
is produced to resolve these enticing questions. 
Mr. Hoehling merely scrapes-away varnish from 
the conventional portrait of a gentle lady, the 
effect of whose end was comparable to that of the 
Lusitania. ‘The poor man’s Nightingale’ was 
already a public figure dedicated to improving 
nursing efficiency and had. induced several major 
innovations before becoming Director of Berkan- 
dael. Her mettle was sternly tempered to attack 
the squalor, bigotry and ignorance similar to that 
which had confronted her formidable prototype. 
She was quiet, strict, humourless, compassionate, 
intense. She was shocked by youngsters holding 
hands: characteristically, a few moments before 
execution she requested pins to prevent hef: skirt 
from flaring up as she fell. She facilitated the 
escape of allied soldiers ‘because it was the natural 
and obvious thing to do, in the interests of 
humanity.’ Her perpetual rejection of expediency 
and compromise aroused the most contradictory 
emotions amongst her staff and: was allowed its 
logical conclusion. Some tehse internal dynamic 
underlay her particular Christianity in which 
‘duty’ was an almost mystical tenet. Seemingly 
indifferent to the saféty of herself and her nurses 
she took increasing risks and with chilly fatalism 
awaited the inevitable. Her offence was not neces- 
sarily capital, yet with her pride, her contempt for 
lies and with perhaps some physical faltering of 
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the will to live she at once admitted all, refusing 
to plead or appeal. The Germans denied her the 
legal amenities generally considered normal, but 
she condemned herself. 

Mr. Hoehling’s book, though no more than 
eompetent journalism, does make the cardinal 
point that no legendis as simple as its effect. Miss 
Van Til believed that her friend planned her own 
death, feeling that she would henceforth only 
impede her own work, to dramatise the ter- 
rible conditions still prevailing. “They wish me 
dead because I am English,’ Miss Cavell herself 
said, without raricour. More likely, the Prussian 
Prosecutor recognised only too well an instinctive 
authority he had reason to fear. One whose con- 
ception of life and death exemplifies the power 
of religious or political intolerance in generating 
activity purposeful and unremitting. Morality is 
all: patriotism, let alone security, is not enough. 
And dignity is the only self-indulgence. The larger 
objection to her is not that of Prosecutor Stéber 
but of Shaw’s Inquisitor. 

Her execution, hurried forward to evade the 
hitherto procrastinating attentions of the Ameri- 
can Minister, was legal, immoral and unwise. 
Little could have been expected from the intoler- 
able Count Harrach who publicly regretted that 
there were not three or four old English women 
to shoot, but we are not told how far the Kaiser, 
at that moment in Belgium, was involved. One 
justification for royalty should be in a prerogative 
for dramatic gestures on civilised grounds. Wil- 
helm If, who later pardoned others condemned 
with Miss Cavell, lacked both humanity and tact. 

PETER VANSITTART 


Naval Occasions 


Victory at Sea, 1939-1945. By Lieutenant-Com- 

mander P. K. Kemp. (Muller, 30s.) 
Tuts book covers in one volume the whole story 
of the war at sea during the Second World War. 
The official Cabinet Office history in three 
volumes, by Captain S. W. Roskill, the first two vol- 
umes of which have already been published, gives a 
more detailed account of naval operations; Com- 
mander Kemp is content to provide a broad and 
comprehensive picture of events and strategy, 
pausing only now and again to describe important 
episodes more fully. It is a timely publication, for 
at a moment when all connected with defence are 
(or should be) thinking deeply about the future, 
Commander Kemp again stresses the lasting in- 
fluence of sea power in the life of an island nation. 
In the nuclear age, this is a fact of life tempting 
to forget. 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of this book 
are those which deal with the aftermath of the 
First World War, and the halting first steps which 
Britain took in the Thirties along the road of 
rearmament. In 1934, for example, some increase 
in defence expenditure was clearly inevitable; the 
extra bill was to be no more than £144 million. 
Typical Treasury inverted-Micawberism—wait- 
ing patiently for something to turn down— 
quickly forced the Government to look for means 
of reducing even this comparatively modest sum. 
To their credit the Cabinet did not approve a pro- 
posal to limit expansion to the RAF alone; it 
had been argued, speciously enough no doubt, 
that the main danger to this country would lie in 
bombardment from the air. Nevertheless, they 
were not prepared to put the case of rearmament 
squarely to the electorate, and the expenditure 
recommended was reduced by a third. 

More serious even than their action in thus 
arbitrarily cutting this modest first programme 
was the Cabinet’s decision to throw overboard 
the considered plans of the Chiefs of Staff for a 
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co-ordinated strengthening of the three Services 
together. Instead rearmament in the air got the 
main part of the money, and from that moment 
dated an unbalance in the country’s defensive 
strength that was to cost us dear from 1940 to 1942. 
It is a controversy frighteningly pertinent today, 
when you reflect that the cost of Britain’s contri- 
bution to the ‘great deterrent’ seems likely to rise 
‘each year and so absorb an ever greater per- 
centage of the Defence Budget. We might do well 
to study the lessons of history, clearly expounded 
here by Commander Kemp and echoed recently 
in Professor Kennan’s admirable Reith lectures, 
By far the greater part of the book, however, 
deals with events at sea as they occurred. The 
author tells his story plainly and well. I found his 
analysis of the tactical methods used in the Battle 
of the Atlantic particularly striking. It is curious 
that the ‘attacking’ policy, as exemplified by 
bombing attacks on U-boat bases, offensive air 
patrols over U-boat transit areas and by ‘hunter 
killer’ groups roaming the main trade routes in 
search of U-boats, should, on the whole, have 
been a failure. It generally proved best to con- 
centrate all available resources, both in air and in 
naval forces, above and around the convoys. The 
Naval Staff, and their opposite numbers in Coastal 
Command, were creditably quick to learn. ‘The 
“principal role of aircraft in the war at sea,’ 
recommended a committee set up in May, 1941, 
to study the air aspect of the battle of the Atlantic, 
‘should be offensive, to seek out and destroy the 
U-boats wherever they are to be found rather 
than to wait for them to come to us.’ By early 
1942, however, the Naval Staff, reviewing British 
experience in the matter for the Americans, 
stressed the comparative failure of hunting forces 
and the supreme value of aircraft in close convoy 
protection. The battle was too taut and urgent for 
theory; empiricism was the answer. 
"A.J. WILSON 


More on Jazz 


The Story of Jazz. By Marshall W. Stearns. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 30s.) 


YET another Jazz book: and yet another guided 
tour, one foresees, among the African origins, 
the Blues foundations, the New Orleans awaken- 
ing, the Chicago consolidation, the Bop revolu- 
tion, and the disputed Progressive future. There is 
something so similar about these chronicles— 
‘chiefly because the story of Jazz is so very short, 
and by now so well documented, and its historians 
often so ignorant of any other art beside their own. 

Mr. Marshall Stearns is no such blinkered 
primitive. The essential facts are there (with, 
heaven be praised, no explanatory charts), and 
backed by thoughtful and original opinions. There 
is an excellent section on the Negro and White 
contributions to Jazz, and the psychology of their 
relationship, that really gets down below the sur- 
faces of tact and prejudice. 

In the chapters on the succession of Jazz styles, 
Mr. Stearns has an unusual gift for verbal evoca- 
tion of a sound. And when he draws his conclu- 
sions, he meets the disdainful classicist on his 
own ground by drawing crafty analogies with 
European and even Oriental music. He also faces 
squarely the charge that Jazz is an animal, mind- 
less music—not covering up defensively as most 
apologists do. ; 

Mr. Stearns’s book is more than a history—it 
is a reflective study that forces one to brood and 
ponder on the whole fantastic phenomenon of 
Jazz—its sudden rise, its almost global diffusion, 
and its extraordinary capacity, in spite of all the 
forebodings of the nay-sayers, to renew itself and 
throw up artists of continually amazing talent. 

COLIN MACINNES 
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Deposit’ Plan in which shareholders of the 
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The Boot on the Other Foot 


Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work. By E. M. 
Standing. (Hollis and Carter, 21s.) 


One of my earliest memories is of being con- 
fronted, in a roomful of unnaturally quiet good 
children, with what I recognised.as the uppers of 
a boot without a sole; and of the horror and 
suspicion I felt as I tried to lace them together. 
The memory is a real one: the ‘boot’ was a piece 
of Montessori apparatus. But my irrational terror 
had no place in the Montessori system. 

Liké Froebel before her, Dr. Montessori dis- 
covered that children develop most satisfactorily 
when they are left to explore for themselves a 
‘prepared environment, including carefully de- 
vised materials offered at what she called ‘sensitive 
periods.’ But her religious beliefs led her to 
formulate rigid theories which, besides limiting 
the ultimate acceptance of her work, Stultified 
her own brilliantly intuitive observations. These 
she confined to the ‘periphery,’ the outward 
manifestations of children’s thoughts and feelings; 
she trained her ‘directresses’ to ‘feed the periphery’ 
while respecting the mystery of the child’s soul. 
To penetrate it would be wrong, she taught, even 
if it were possible. From this denial arose an 
idealised abstraction which became the centre of 
her teaching: the ‘normalised child.’ Children 
were to be ‘normalised’ through the habit of 
creative preparatory work safely divorced from 
what she called ‘make-believe.’ That work, like 
any other activity, may be accompanied by 
agonising as well as satisfying phantasies was not 
a matter for consideration. Yet it is clear that she 
was fascinated by that very inner world of 
phantasy about which she forbade speculation; 
she even developed an irritating double-think, 
giving terms like ‘unconscious sources’ an esoteric 
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meaning of her own. As for her exaggerated insis- 
tence on order and inner harmony, on work- 
materia! being used for its ordained purpose and 
not for play, her distrust of anything approaching 
‘make-believe,’ all these suggest how rebelliously 
curious her own denied inner world must have 
been. 

Mr. Standing’s account reflects the static time- 
lessness of what he terms her ‘doctrines’; there 
is no chronology, no organic development in the 
undifferentiated chapters with their italicised, 
didactic sub-headings. But if you can wade 
through the idolatry, the mawkish references to 
children, the facts are there. She emerges as a 
woman of genius who inspired enthusiastic devo- 
tion in her followers and carried her vision of ‘the 
Child’ into many countries, but who was pre- 
vented by her beliefs from making full use of her 
scientific gift. 

The usefulness of any movement depends on its 
ability to modify its founder’s ideals in the light 
of new knowledge, as the Froebellians have done. 
The Montessori movement, immutable, com- 
mitted to doctrine and precept, remains a closed 
system. 

JEAN HOWARD 


Between Two Englands 


At Home: Memoirs. By William Plomer. (Jona- 
than Cape, 16s.) 

WHEN he was in his middle twenties, and the 
century nudging its thirties, William Plomer left 
Japan and began the long journey home across 
Siberia to England, which he had left as a young 
child. He was even more apprehensive than a 
foreign visitor might have been, and an incident 
on the Ostend quay did nothing to set him at 
ease. As he waited with the others for the Dover 
boat, he heard an ‘upper middle class ungentle- 
woman’ remark to her companion ‘in an ineffably 
condescending drawl, pitching her voice so that 
we could all hear her: “Everybody has an expres- 
sion as if they were just going to take the first 
fence.” ’ He recognised the attitude at once from 
childhood memories, from Britons encountered 
abroad. It represented to him the other England: 
the one he had already rejected, not the one to 
which he was returning. 

About his England, however, he had only the 
haziest ideas; and this very lack of preconcep- 
tions gives a distinctive quality to the account, 
in At Home, of his gradual resettlement. He made 
friends with the ‘Woolves’ without ever. being 
drawn into the Bloomsbury group; he watched 
the political movements of the Thirties without 
becoming engaged; he kept in touch with literary 
London, but chose to live outside it in the less 
fashionable inner suburbs, or in Dover or 
Brighton. He returned to the country as a privi- 
leged stranger, and that he deliberately remained. 
It suited him for personal reasons; and it also, as 
it happened, provided him with the ideal position 
from which to make his detached, ironic observa- 
tions: 

**“And do you often go back to America?” a 
friend of mine asked Eliot in my hearing about 
this time. 

*“Not very often.” A pause, while he looked at 
the floor with great concentration: his answer 
must not offend any of his principles, nor militate 
against truth, logic, or the established religion. 
“On an average,” he said, and then again paused, 
perhaps to consider the possible ramifications of 
the effect of what he was about to say, “I should 
say about every twenty years.”’ 

The book is full of stories like that, teasingly 
told with a fondness for the appropriate cliché and 
the absurdly pompous phrase. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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New Novels 


The Transgressor. By Julian Green. (Heinemann, 
15s.) 

Home From the Hill. By William Humphrey. 
(Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 


The Mark of the Warrior. By Paul Scott. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 


JULIAN GreeEN’s Journals show that he wrote The 
Transgressor as long ago as 1936; it was not pub- 
lished in France till twenty years later. I wonder 
if its suppression was due to the homosexual 
element in the story? Apart from an early, un- 
translated book, L’ Autre Sommeil, Green’s work 
contained no direct treatment of homosexuality 
until it became the theme of his recent play, Sud; 
yet in many of his novels, with their elusive, un- 
resolved atmosphere, one is, as it were, conscious 
of his silence on this subject. When he does speak 
out, the strange, oppressive atmosphere is some- 
what dissipated, which is a loss; also, in both Sud 
and The Transgressor, when the hero’s baffling 
and guilty secret is finally revealed, to the con- 
sternation of all concerned, M. Green does not 
altogether avoid an effect of bathos. He is indeed 
an extraordinary writer: his literary ancestors 
are, like himself, American—Poe, Melville; and 
yet superficially his work, with its limpid style and 
accumulation of detail, resembles that of the great 
French realists. There is also an odd mixture in 
his temperament of Yankee puritanism and 
European catholicism—since his conversion to 
Rome his work has become more explicit and less 
poetic than before. He can do two things 
supremely well: explore, as in Minuit and Le 
Visionnaire, an irrational, dream-like, morbid 
but beautiful world of symbolic fantasy; or, as 
in his masterpiece Adrienne Mesurat, describe 
with claustrophobic brilliance the agonies of 
sexual frustration against a stuffily upholstered 
bourgeois background. He does the latter in The 
Transgressor, so well that the absurdity of the 
plot and the melodramatic exaggeration of some 
of the minor characters are forgotten: Hedwige’s 
overwhelming infatuation for a second-rate 
tapette whom she has met only once assumes a life 
of its own, breaking free of the clumsy construc- 
tion and over-written descriptive passages, and 
finally generating a power reminiscent of Villette. 
Julian Green’s books, which are always vaguely 
set in the past, have a timeless, unfashionable, 
anomalous quality which is in itself disturbing. He 
may not be a great writer, but he is more than a 
good one. 

Home From the Hill, a well-written first novel by 
William Humphrey, treats the emotional father- 
son relationship so popular with American writers. 
When Theron Hunnicott discovers that his father 
Wade, whom he worships as a great hunter, is also 
a great womaniser, he goes completely off the rails. 
Carefully constructed, humourless, dramatic, 
vividly descriptive, this book devotes a full-scale 
treatment to a slightly ridiculous story which it 
does not quite succeed in dignifying. We ought 
to think of Hardy; instead, we think of Faulkner 
at his least persuasive. The hunting scenes in 
Texas, however, are Mr. Humphrey's own, and 
magnificently done. 

Paul Scott’s virility is of a more sophisticated 
order. The Mark of the Warrior is an excellent 
novel, exciting to read as a story of action, never 
portentous and obscure, and yet expounding a 
theme of great subtlety and originality. Craig is a 
competent, kind and courageous officer who feels 
in himself a lack of some atavistic aggressive 
instinct which is the mark of the true warrior. A 
subaltern, in whom he recognises this quality, dies 
under his command in Burma; later, Craig is 
iated with the dead man’s younger brother at 
a training school in India. Once more, Craig thinks 
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he recognises a potentially great soldier and, to 
prove his own guilt to himself, fosters the boy’s 
single-mindedness. The two men become linked 
in an obsession; the climax is reached during a 
training scheme which they take with a grisly 
seriousness, when the younger, encouraged by 
Craig, simultaneously finds and destroys himself. 
The brisk, unaffected narrative brilliantly suggests 
the complexity of this morbidly extravert relation- 
ship. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Arbiter Nugarum 


Master of None. By Gilbert Harding. (Putnam, 
12s. 6d.) 

SUPPOSEDLY a volume of reminiscence, this little 
book is in fact a series of homilies based on Mr. 
Harding’s experience of various occupations— 
occupations which include cramming students for 
Sandhurst, pounding a PC’s beat, and a period 
of abortive preparation for the priesthood. On 
examination, these occupations turn out to have 
one thing in common: they all, considered in the 
least charitable light, involve interfering with 
other people, or at any rate confer the privilege 
of being heard with respect during the delivery 
of large slabs of advice. Mr. Harding has certainly 
got into the habit, and the years have confirmed 
his early confidence. But then his advice is always 
so sensible. How right he was about Maclean’s 
stomach tablets! If only he would tell us the name 
of his tailor, his dentist—and his agent. Perhaps 
Messrs. Putnam will consider bringing out a.Gil- 
bert Harding Birthday Book with a snappy piece 
of advice for every day of the year. ‘I always say 
that a man’s best friend is his mother.’ ‘Shop at 
the Army and Navy.’ 





The Latest 
in Crime 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH 


THE CASE OF 
THE TREBLE TWIST 


For those who like their detection “straight”. 
“There can’t be too many Ludovic Travers 


mysteries.” —HARRY GREEN (Western Mail) 
10s. 6d. 


W. R. BURNETT ‘ 
UNDERDOG 


“Streets ahead of Hammett or Chandler.”— 
MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer). ‘An 
expert on criminal mentality.”.—NICHOLAS 
BLAKE (B.B.C. Network 111). *“Savagely suspen- 
seful.”—PHILIP OAKES (Evening —% > 


KENNETH HOPKINS 
SHE DIED BECAUSE 


“Extremely funny . . . entertaining, ingenious 
and altogether likeable.” ANTHONY LEJEUNE 
(Tablet). “Fun.” —PHILIP DAY (Sunday Times). 
“A most attractive moonbeam from the larger 
lunacy.” —FRANCIS ILES (Manchester Guar- 
dian). 10s. 6d. 


HUGH MUNRO 


WHO TOLD CLUTHA 


“A most promising first.’—JULIAN SYMONS 
(Books and Art). “This story with its interesting 
background of a shipyard on the Clyde is certainl 
tough.’—FRANCIS [LES (Manchester Guar 
ian). “Very exciting.” —(Irish Press). 10s. 6d. 
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But with all this, the plain fact remains that Mr. 
Harding belongs, in the end, to that great company 
of Englishmen who talk clear good sense in a 
memorable manner. On his own very trivial level, 
but nevertheless in the unmistakable tradition of 
Wellington, Melbourne, George Orwell or 
Bertrand Russell, Mr. Harding stands for fairness, 
lucidity and wit. He examines a given situation 
with care, rejects out of hand sentimentality or 
cant, and then pronounces on the matter in un- 
equivocal terms which are comprehensible to a 
child of ten. All this comes out very plainly in 
Master of None. It is mostly concerned with com- 
monplace issues; but then these are just the issues 
about which, since everyone feels qualified to give 
judgment on them, the most nonsense is habitually 
talked. It is therefore refreshing to hear from Mr. 
Harding that instead of going clammy with 
admiration of airline pilots we might sometimes 
give a word of thanks to ill-paid engine-drivers; 
that the guilty tips we give to sluttish waitresses 
are an insult to civilisation and to ourselves; and 
that a lot of working people emigrate, not because 
they want a new and more enterprising life, but 
because they are spoon-fed ninnies, too feeble to 
endure the cold breezes which blow, from time to 
time, even in our Welfare State. 

It would be pleasant to reflect that Mr. Hard- 
ing will be heard and understood. For Welling- 
ton, with his matchless good sense, is no doubt 
labelled as reactionary, and Lord Russell is 
popularly suspected of being immoral or Com- 
munist or both; whereas Gilbert is on the telly and 
reaches boobs and illiterates everywhere. But 
will they listen to his message? For Gilbert Hard- 
ing, adept as he is, makes the splendid but fatal 
error common to so many intelligent men: he 
refuses to begin by flattering the fools he hopes to 
persuade. 

SIMON RAVEN 


It’s a Crime 


Marion. By John Bingham. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Sadistic killer of nice young women crosses path 
of another man’s unfaithful wife. London and 
Sussex setting; matter-of-fact in tone; cunningly 
plotted; ecstatically exciting as murderer closes 
in on last victim, innocent suspect closes in on 
murderer, police on suspect. 

The Night of the Good Children. By Marjorie 
Carleton. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) Once under 
way, after a slow beginning, a very tight piece of 
suspense, with a smiling killer bent on kidnapping 
a child. 

Room to Swing. By Ed Lacy. (Boardman, 
10s. 6d.) The private eye is a Negro, patronised 
by the self-conscious liberals of Manhattan, 
kicked around when he reaches the Kentucky 
border, and framed for a murder into the bargain. 
Both on the sociological level, and as a pleasantly 
puzzling thriller, insistently readable. 


Run for Cover. By John Welcome. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) Fast cars, gun-play, and canasta on the 
Céte d’Azur, background for the better-bred 
British four-letter men, where a gentleman-rider 
tangles with a very upper-middle-class renegade. 
Slight, sophisticated, sexy, and more than a little 
silly—but, my word, it goes at a lick. 


Death Against the Clock. By Anthony Gilbert. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Crook, a shady lawyer, is 
just in time with his proof that it was not the 
young spiv under sentence of death who had 
done in the old lady: he has to move fast to see 
that justice is done. Mr. Crook, in his bright 
brown suit; Dinah, with her jeans and pony-tail; 
and prickly, work-shy, flash young Lennie are all 
very plausible people: this is one of Anthony 
Gilbert's best, briskest and most believable. 
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The Double Frame. By Craig Rice. (Hammond, 
10s. 6d.) Breezy frivolity in which Chicago’s Mr. 
Crook—John J. Malone, the lawyer who takes his 
breakfast eggs in gin—and assorted Runyonesque 
evildoers sort out a slight case of murder and the 
kidnapping of skinny, pigtailed Awful Child. Very 
fast and quite funny. 


The Black Mirror. By Ben Benson. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) A flood and the State police converge 
on small, corrupt New England gambling town. 
Quite brilliantly brisk account of how a town can 
go rotten—and how exciting the cleaning-up. 

Uncommon Cold. By E. H. Clements. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Preposterous plot about 
Soviet agents let loose in English seaside town is 
a disappointment from the talented author of 
Chairlift, but admirers will salvage some agree- 
able writing about the windswept promenades, 
the local rep., and that very pleasant—if possibly 
rather reactionary?—secret-service hero, Alister 
Woodhead. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


The Masculine Intelligence 


Collected Poems. By Michael Roberts. (Faber, 
18s.) 

The Cathedral. 
10s. 6d.) 
Peninsula. Edited by Charles Causley. (Mac- 

donald, 10s. 6d.) 


THE deaths of poets seldom seem to inspire even 
good fellow-poets to more than tactful pastiche at 
best, or embarrassing protestations of kinship at 
worst. But George Barker's Elegy on the Death of 
Michael Roberts is an exception; devotion and 
truth unite most movingly, Michael Roberts's 
poems are those of (as Mr. Barker has written else- 
where) ‘the masculine intelligence in its most bril- 


By Clive Sansom. (Methuen, 





“One of the most exciting things to happen in the 
world of crime fiction last year was the debut of Ed Lacy 
with The Best That Ever Did It and Lead With Your Left. 
America has many extremely smooth crime writers, 
but few who combine freshness with smoothness so ably 
as Mr. Lacy.”’ —Anthony Price, Oxford Mail 


ROOM TO SWING 


“Something nearly if not quite new here. New York 
Negro private eye, Toussaint Moore, suspected of 
killing man he was assigned to shadow... A trifle 
crude and ragged in parts but readable all the way.”’ 


— Maurice Richardson, Observer 


**Room to Swing is not only a spellbinding mystery; it isa 
story which splashes right to the heart of a tragic social 


problem.” —Stanley Ellin 


by ED LACY 


“Ed Lacy likes his detectives to be under-privileged in 
some way or another. His private eye in Room to Swing 
is a Negro, and as sensitive as a ferrite aerial to the 
various attitudes to the colour bar he observes, both in 
his own folk and among ‘ofays’ . . . the action and the 
conversations are very good.”’ 

—leo Harris, Books & Bookmen 


‘One of the most interesting new American writers 1s 
undoubtedly Ed Lacy. He has freshness of imagination and 
his technical ability is considerable. In ns third book, 
Room to Swing, he employs a coloured detective, a 
circumstance which gives scope to the writer’s insistent 
humanity. The plot hinges on a gauche TV show and a 
frame lor a white killing. The writing is quict and 
unsensational and the characters rounded into three 
dimensions.”’ —Alan Hunter, Eastern Daily Express 


10s 6d net 


A BOARDMAN-BLOODHOUND MYSTERY 
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fiant operations’; and, like the mountains he loved 
and wrote about so much, they are hard, cold and 
glittering. The teacher—strict, impersonal—is in 
them, too, learning from the harsh lessons of 
experience and passing on what he has learned. 
They are moral poems, poems of principle and 
rules of conduct, taking their imagery from the 
mountain world where he was, both metaphori- 
cally and really, an explorer: 

Here, where exhausted bird and pilot cannot land, 

The shadow falls: here, from the lower peak 

The guides go down, the season ended; 

Over the haunting shadow and the earth 

Moves the indifferent air, the world not ours. 

In the poorer poems, this combination of 
qualities emerges as something merely bleak and 
thin-blooded; there seems little tension behind the 
lines or words. But at their best the strength and 
stoicism come through with great force. The irony 
is that the fine qualities of his personality and 
character, perhaps themselves, in their demands on 
his time and energies, prevented him from becom- 
ing a consistently outstanding and original poet. 
The man and the teacher, I feel, inhibited the poet. 
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But a different man would have written different 
poems; and in Roberts the integrity and intel- 
ligence behind the words make them arresting. 
The Cathedral is not the sort of book, I imagine, 
which would be mentioned in a British Council 
survey of contemporary poetry, or considered as 
really poetry at all. Indeed, it isn’t; it is old- 
fashioned, occasional, marginal and a bit odd. I 
did, however, find it extremely entertaining read- 
ing, in its variety, its narrative sense, its humour 
and its aural appeal. The solemn parts are on the 
whole dreadful, but I can see such a piece as “The 
Reliquary’ (a fine Browningesque soliloquy) bring- 
ing the house down at a church concert. 
Peninsula is ‘an anthology of verse from the 
West Country,’ and everyone seems to have got 
in on the act. The poems are by living writers, and 
there are naturally some good things—well-known 
pieces by Barker and Betjeman, less well-known 
but remarkable ones by D. S. Savage (‘Galahad’) 
and L. A. G. Strong (‘Coroner’s Jury’). But it all 
seems a bit pointless: forty-six writers who were 
born in, or live in, or have visited, one or any of 
seven counties. ANTHONY THWAITE 


Dead or Alive 


A Victorian Eminence: The Life and Works of Henry Thomas Buckle. By Giles St. Aubyn. 


(Barrie, 25s.) 


Wo today has read Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion in England? Its publication a century ago 
made its author the literary lion of the day. The 
book itself was hailed as the most ‘important 
since the Novum Organum of Bacon.’ But the 
meteoric rise was followed by a meteoric fall. 
Maine told Lecky that ‘he knew no modern 
reputation which has declined so much in so short 
a time as Buckle’s,’ and today his History, if used 
at all, serves only as an illustration of the illusions 
and complacency characteristic of the Age of the 
Great Exhibition. It is one of those products of 
Victorian learning which flatters our sense of 
modern superiority. 

But the superiority is wearing thin in the mid- 
twentieth-century waste lands; and Mr. St. Aubyn 
was right to see that Buckle is more than an 
exploded Victorian volcano. If we consider his 
book not simply as an outmoded piece of histori- 
cal philosophising, which any sixth-former can 
demolish without reading, but rather as constitut- 
ing itself an historical monument, redolent of 
aineteenth-century attitudes, then both the History 
and its author deserve more than oblivion. And 
first the man, whom Mr. St. Aubyn has resur- 


rected from the cold sepulchre of official 
biography. Self-taught, one of the select band 
whom age made not less but more radical, what 
stands out in Buckle is his robust good sense. He 
travelled second-class, because ‘I always talk, and 
often find very intelligent people in those car- 
riages; the first-class travellers are so dull.’ Hence 
it is not surprising that he wanted his book ‘to get 
among the mechanics’ institutes and the people,’ 
which is just what it did. Now that we are going 
back to the Victorians in a less flippant spirit than 
Lytton Strachey, Buckle (with his decorous mis- 
tress in Wyndham Street and his genius for chess) 
will take his place in the Victorian portrait-gallery; 
and we are obliged to Mr. St. Aubyn who has put 
him there. 

Nevertheless, his official biographer, who wrote 
that ‘his book was his real life,’ was not wide of 
the mark. It is a book easier to pull to pieces than 
to evaluate. Buckle’s assertions that ‘marriages 
bear a fixed and definite relation to the price of 
corn,’ or that ‘in a country where men live on 
potatoes the population will . . . increase twice 
as fast as in a country where they live on wheat,’ 
were fair game for academic wit. But much of the 
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criticism (including Lord Acton’s) was ignorant 
and prejudiced. Buckle was attacked because it 
was thought that his attempt to establish historical 
laws implied ‘that people could no longer be held 
morally responsible for their actions.’ As Mr. St. 
Aubypn rightly says, this conclusion did not neces- 
sarily follow; but it set up a prejudice which is 
still lively, and which has obscured Buckle’s posi- 
tive achievement. Moreover, his attacks on the 
methods employed by historians of his time, al- 
though well merited, were not well received. In 
the tug-of-war between academics and non- 
academics, the self-educated Buckle inevitably 
lost, as academic history, buttressed by German 
techniques, came into its own as a learned 
discipline. But three generations of ‘arid profes- 
sionalism’ (as Sir Maurice Powicke once called it) 
may make us wonder whether the victory was all 
profit, and whether, after all, Buckle has not some- 
thing to say which is as relevant in our own day 
as in his. 

No one today would subscribe to the super- 
structure Buckle built up, as he surveyed the past. 
But his underlying assumptions were sound. It is 
unfortunately still true that ‘for all the higher 
purposes of human thought, history is still miser- 
ably deficient.’ It is still true that among historians 
the ‘strange idea prevails that their business is 
merely to relate events, which they may occa- 
sionally enliven by such moral and political 
reflections’ as strike their minds. In his attacks on 
specialisation and on those who argue that 
historical generalisation is impossible, Buckle was 
Stating truths we all know to be necessary. If 
today history is to get out of the impasse in which 
a romantic devotion to the ineffably unique has 
landed it, it will have to retrace its steps and start 
again where he started. He knew at least that the 
function of history is ‘to explain rather than to 
narrate’; for all the faults of his book, he had the 
heart of the matter in him. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


AT 17s. 6d. Rathbone Books have brought out a 
number of magnificent descriptive books, simpli- 
fied and illustrated accounts of subjects like 
Medicine, Power and Food, by such well-known 
authors as Ritchie Calder, Lancelot Hogben and 
Lord Boyd Orr. The pictures are bold and delight- 
ful. A revised edition of A Short History of the 
Chinese People, by a leading Western authority, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, has been prepared by 
Allen and Unwin at 25s. Robert Graves’s Greek 
Myths, full of interest and full of typical 
Gravesian liberties, has been reissued by Cassell at 
30s. after its original appearance in Penguin. 
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Solution on March 28 |! 





ACROSS = Bie - io stirred ? (8) 
caestincesil alf o' ) 
s Sout e) the manicurist about 29 Red might be in Cornwall if 19 * 
4 Remove from the board in a unsparing (8). 
drag (8). 30 It has great staying power (6). 
9 Twice 28 (6). DOWN 


10 Maybe he won’t be one when he’s 
done some space-travel! (8) 

12 Puss is one hundred per cent. her 
property (8). 

43 There seems to be something 
threatening about one making 
kind inquiries in Scotland (6). 

45 Not the way of all right-thinking 


men (4). ; 
16 The dieter’s aim, roughly speaking 
19 Hypochondriac’s exclamation of 
astonishment (4, 1, 5). 
20 It’s full at the end of the sentence 


(4). P 
23 E. Burke, his check (6). 
25 Dupesare out to makeconverts(8). 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twent 
a book token for one guinea will be awa 


1 The politics of Elihu? (7) d 
2 ‘He comes on chosen evenings, 
My blackbird ——’ (Drinkwater) 


(9). 
3 Hit fly, it’s disgusting (6). j 
5 He gets round a bit of work with 
confidence (4). 
6 Motorists need hands, too! (8) 
7 raneeee in the story of the river 


). 
8 The Civil Service undoes the exam 


18 Capital that has the protection of 
o Church (8) 
—— like a prince attended’ 
y Scand (7). 
21 Any excuse for getting out before 
the sermon! (7) 
22 I’m under the river with nothing 
on, but am accustomed to the 


cold! (6) 
24 Sheepish kind of grouse (5). 
26 ‘Two massy —— he bore of metals |!5 


twain’ (Milton) (4). 





SOLUTION OF 981 


ACROSS.—1 Flying column. 9 Acanthous. 
10 Liner. 11 Peseta, 12 Mess-mate. 13 


Roll-on. 15 Pinfoids. 18 Pampered. 19 
results (7). Orford. 21 Cassocks. 23 Cantab. 26 Loire. B 
11 Three are allowed to produce a 27 Atavistic, 28 Adhesive tape. 
oem (7). on gee apt Bia ag 3 2 ae ye " 
ome. 4 p. 5 Listen in. iles. 
14 ape pe no” even being Curvets. § Intalio. 14 Lambskin. 16 
‘ortalice. 1 ecklace. ickles. 20 
17 Sage’s rent causes disaffection (9). Debacle, 22 Oread. 24 Tetra. 25 Cadi. 


ieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened on March 25. Address solutions: Crossword No. 983, 99 Gower St., Londen, WC1, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





PRIZE WINNERS 

Misy J. BARRAN, Manna Ash, Boston Spa, 
Yorks, and Mr. Vincent BromaGe, 3 Vic- 
tor’ Place, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 
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Good Heavens ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 419 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were invited to submit the ideas of Heaven entertained by any three of the 
following: charwoman, lawyer, dock labourer, shop steward, burglar, journalist, policeman 
or any other occupation calculated to produce an amusing entry. 


THAT veteran competitor, P. M., suggested that 
Heaven for a literary competition winner must be 
‘setting a competition you don't have to try to 
win.’ I doubt it. However, had I entered, I think 
] should have credited my Heaven-yearners with 
more good nature. For instance, most of the char- 
women mentioned were not satisfied with putting 
their feet up and drinking endless cups of tea: 
they also desired to see their late employers scrub- 
bing floors and being sworn at. No Heaven would 
stand for this. Moreover,-Heaven is presumed to 
be of a somewhat lasting. nature; and it seems 
inadequate to yearn to do or enjoy something 
which takes only a few' moments and is not re- 
peated. A further mistake was to substitute wise- 
cracks Of the punning kind for genuine desires. 
This is where that eternally bright spark, J. A. 
Lindon, slipped up. Another mistaken assumption 
was that most men—particularly journalists and 
burglars—hate their jobs, or at any rate would 
have them made childishly easy. 

Nancy Gunter and P. M. avoided all these faults 
and | award them one and a half guineas each. A 
guinea each goes to Mrs. V. R. Ormerod and 
Gloria Prince; and Clement Otway and J, A. 
Lindon get half a guinea each for one of their 
three Heavens. I quote below, so far as space per- 
mits, most of the other good Heavens. 


PRIZES 
(NANCY GUNTER) 


Lawyer: An endless Chancery suit between multi- 
millionaires. 

NovELETTE Heroine: Eternal moonlight, soft dance 
music, rose-garden, nightingales, shimmering Paris 
gown, tall, dark, handsome Hero enfolding her in 
a passionate embrace. 

SCHOOLGIRL READER: Boarding school on high cliff. 
smugglers’ caves, secret passages, spooks, unjust 
accusations, vindication and victory at hockey, rob- 
beries and rescues, exams with cheating facilities, 
funny French mistress and gullible Head. 


(P. M.) 

TEENAGER: Sitting on Elvis Presley’s knee sharing a 
milk-shake. 

CHARWOMAN: Doing fer a a who pays you to 
mop up the sherry, polish off the cigarettes and 
clear out when it suits you. 

BirD-WATCHER: Taking a friend to a sewage farm 
where you are able to point out, in one morning, a 
par ig Heron, a Glossy Ibis and a Ruddy Shel- 

rake, 


(MRS. V. R. ORMEROD) 


CHARWOMAN: Sitting in front of the telly with a nice 
cup of tea, bedroom slippers on and teeth out. 
BurRGLAR: Being a guest at a masked ball. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 


Barner: Choosing my customers and using scissors 
and razor on them just how I please. 

CHARWOMAN: All nice clean white marble steps, love, 
and either tin pants issued free or else little angels 
with bows and arrows prohibited. 


(CLEMENT OTWAY) 
CHARWOMAN: Polishing haloes at time-and-a-half. 


(5. A. LINDON) 
Nicut-WaTCHMAN : Lying snug in a warm feather bed 
dreaming of lying snug in a warm feather bed 
dreaming of 


COM MENDED 


Fakir: Hell. (D. R. Peddy.) 

JourNALIST: Being Beaverbrook (H. A <- Sani 
When the press lords cease from lording it, and 
nobody wants to be first with the news (because 
there isn’t amy), I shall look imto my heart and 

scribble, scribble, scribble till I can =i write it 

right (C. Gimblett); Perpetual editorship of the 


Celestial Times (circulation: infinite). with Addison 
as assistant, Michelangelo as cartoonist, Baron and 
Daguerre as staff photographers, 4th Leaders by 
Boswell, Lear and Carroll, and Crassus and Creesus 
as advertisers (J. S. Fidgen). 

CHARWOMAN: There is sweet rest in Heaven, so I'm 
going to do nothing for ever and ever; just sit and 
listen to the music and perhaps have a lovely chat 
with the little angels when they bring round the tea 
(C. Gimblett); All 'd want’d be a bar of soap wot 
lavers itself—and a pair o’ foam-rubber knees (R. 
Edwards); A place where I’ could polish the stars 
till they shone better than anything I'd ever seen 
before and where the angels always smiled at me 
and said: ‘I never saw the stars so bright, Mrs. 
Mopp’ (Annie Allen). 


BurGciar: A colony of tent-dwelling millionaires 
addicted to sleeping draughts (R. A. Mackenzie); 
To come back to earth with the Pearly Gates (G. J. 
(Blundell); Where every cloud has a silver lining 
— the Hounds of Heaven can’t bark (Guy Had- 
ey). 
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Dock LapourerR: All he wants is just to live like 2 
Docker (Guy Hadley); Unloading cargoes piece- 
work, quid an article, them ’undreds-and-thousands. 
see? (R. A. Mackenzie); Unloading cargoes of 
feathers, packed in cartons and receiving sneeze 
money (P. Roberts). 

Lawyer: Enjoying the case of a rag-and-bone man 
suing a laundress for promise of breeches (J. A. 
Lindon). 

ScHOOLBOY: Becoming a hero owing to sporting bril- 
liance. Lessons become effortless and unlimited 
indulgence in confectionery never reaches satiety 
(C. L. Lyall). 

PusLisHerR: Eating fish and chips out of paper from 
another publisher's remainders (G. Farley). 

PsyCHIATRIST: Dwelling place of gods and goddesses 
suffering from hypothymia, ochlophobia. cacodz- 
monomania, acatamathesia and crotographomania 
(Nimai Chatterji). 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 422 
Set by Plain Jane 


The usual prize of six guineas is offered for an 
acrostic poem with the initial lights forming the 
word ‘Easter’ and the end lights ‘Sunday.’ 


Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
422," 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
25. Results on April 4, 


Doing It Yourself 


OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 3 
Report by J. A. R. Pimlott 


The usual prize was offered for either a ‘Do It 
Yourself calypso or a work song for ‘Do It Your- 
self’ husbands and wives. 

if any conclusion is to be drawn from the 
quantity and the quality of the entries for this 
competition it is that neither household drudgery 
nor ‘do it yourself makes the same emotional 
impact on overseas readers as on the typical 
middle-class family at home. Still, it was pleasant 
to be told by a Canadian competitor that ‘dream- 
ing up’ his verses had given him ‘that deep plea- 
sure enjoyed by all men whose swift imagination 
is combined with both human observation and a 
humble but glorious facility with words.’ 

There were a few authentic notes. May Idler, 
of Montreal, spoke for ‘humdrum’ housewives 
everywhere: 

No workbench tools I muster; 
No lathes, no gadgets, but, alas, 
The old dishpan and duster. 

Mrs. M. A. Watt, of Pretoria, struck a particu- 
larly sympathetic chord in a heart-felt song which 
told of all that went wrong despite the deceptively 
simple ‘do it yourself’ instructions (‘simple enough 
for the clumsiest man’) and ended: 

Now that we’ve finished it’s horribly plain 
We'll just have to make it all over again. 


John C. Caton, of Singapore, came nearest to pro- 
ducing verses which anybody might conceivably 
sing while at work: “Here’s a job that is waiting 
to be done, to be done.” 

I award prizes of a guinea each to the three 
competitors named above and three guineas to 
Mrs. Joan Freyburg, of Tanganyika, for the 
following, which was certainly the most original 
entry submitted : 


‘Do It Yourse_r’ Work SONG FoR HusBANDS AND 
Wives 
Husband: The children are ill, and you fear the 
worst? 
There isn’t a doctor, so try Aspirin first. 


Wife: The pedigree bull is needing the vet? 
Give Epsoms salts—he’s too far to get. 
Chorus: Do it yourself! Do it yourself! 
You mend the tractor, a I'll fix the shelf. 
Husband: "= “4 got awful toothache? I'll fill it for 


ver ae there’s no dentist out here in 
the blue. 


Wife: You're building a house, a pigsty. a shed? 
Just read it up, darling, and then go ahead. 
Chorus 
There isn’t a school, and the twins are so 
bright? 
Well, "tenth ‘em yourself, you'll do it alf 
right. 


You've not done much shootin’? It's time 
to begin. 

You shoot that rogue rhino, or he'll do 
you in. 


Do it yourself, dear, that’s all you can do, 
1 know you're no expert, but there’s no 
one but you. 


Chess 
By PHILIDOR 


No. 144. O. STOCCHI 
(1st Prize, Union of French Problemists Comp., 1955) 


BLACK (10 as 


Tatar ee = 
ae 


Husband: 


Wife: 


Together : 




















WHITE (9 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week's problem by Barnes: 
KtxP, no threat. 1... KxKt;2QQ8. 1... 
RXxXQBP; 2R(B1)-Q1. 1...R any other; 2 R-B 4. 
1... KtxKt;2R-B4. 1.. Kt any other; 2 R(B 1)- 


Q i. Attractive ‘correction theme’ problem. Random 
rook moves lead to R-B 4 mate: ‘correcting’ to avoid 
this allows R-Q 1. With Kt moves, the two mates are 
neatly interchanged. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





STRONG DEMAND FOR NEW FIXED 
TERM INVESTMENT 


MERGERS WITH SMALLER SOCIETIES 
A DESIRABLE TREND 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Leicester .Per- 
manent Building Society was held on March 6 at 
Leicester. 

Mr. A. D. Carmichael, C.B.E. (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The total assets of the Society increased during 
the year by £2,876,753 and now stand at a total 
of £44,391,556. It is very encouraging to state that 
shares and deposits increased during the year by 
£2,800,905, and the total standing to the credit of 
shareholders and depositors grew to the sum of 
£41,155,747. 

In a year of credit restrictions and financial strin- 
gency the total sum advanced was £8,031,018; this 
sum has been exceeded only once before in the 
Society’s history. 

Of the total sum advanced, 44 p.c. was on newly 
erected houses and almost the whole of the balance 
to owner occupiers purchasing sound, modern, 
second-hand houses. 

Our investments in British Government and Public 
Board Securities of over £4 million are shown in 
the balance sheet at the market price at 31st 
December, 1957. These investments, if held to re- 
payment, will show the Society a profit of over £1 
million compared with the present Balance Sheet 
value. 


INTEREST RATES 


It has been our policy in the past to increase rates 
to existing borrowers by the minimum possible 
margin, and in spite of the increases in the rates over 
the past few years people who have borrowed from 
us at an original 4% are now paying no m@fe than 
54%, and the general body of our borrowers are 
paying only 53%. We shall continue with this policy 
for so long as possible. 

Referring to the position of new borrowers, the 
chairman said that unless they attracted more money 
new lending would have to be restricted and they 
would only be able to make new loans at a con- 
siderably reduced rate. Mr. Carmichael continued: 
We have tried to find a solution, and have decided 
to accept investments for a fixed term of three years 
at the rate of interest of 4%. 

The investor liable to tax at the standard rate 
will thereby receive a guaranteed rate of nearly 7 
p.c. for three years even if interest rates generally 
go down in the meantime. 

With the undoubted security offered by a Society 
of this size and standing, this is proving most attrac- 
tive, and since the launching of this new scheme 
in the middle of January the results have proved 
that there is a very strong public demand for a 
Fixed Term Investment. 


MERGERS WITH SMALLER SOCIETIES 


After commenting on requests they had received 
from the Quorn Building Society and the Lincoln 
Land & Building Society Limited to accept transfers 
of their assets and liabilities, the chairman said: 
Judging by the number of transfers that have taken 
place, it seems that there is a definite trend for 
some of the smaller units to seek to merge with 
larger Societies. 

In my opinion, this is a desirable trend»and has 
many advantages both for the members of the 
Societies concerned and to Building Societies-as a 
whole. 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 





NATIONAL OVERSEAS & 
GRINDLAYS BANK LTD. 


MR. J. K. MICHIE’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of the National Overseas 
and Grindlays Bank Limited will be held on April 1 
in London. . 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie: 

The physical amalgamation of the National Bank 
of India Ltd. and Grindlays Bank Ltd. into the 
National Overseas & Grindlays Bank Ltd. took 
effect from the Ist January, 1958; so, while this is 
the first report to the shareholders under the new 
name, the accounts for 1957 perforce are presented 
in the previous form. 

Despite the enormous amount of detailed work 
involved, thanks to the organising ability of those 
specially seconded to the task and to the co-opera- 
tion of the staffs of both Banks, the fusion was 
accomplished wonderfully smoothly and I hope with- 
out inconvenience to our customers. In a complex 
operation of this kind to foresee and anticipate every 
difficulty would be superhuman but I am satisfied that 
any outstanding problems will be disposed of with 
the sympathy and understanding which were the key- 
notes of the whole operation. 

We have established a 54 Parliament Street Com- 
mittee of five members, all of whom were on the 
Board of Grindlays Bank Ltd. This Committee will 
assist the Management to deal expeditiously with the 
large number of accounts which they hold and so 
maintain the very high standard of service associated 
with the name Grindlays. 


THE YEAR’S FIGURES 


Turning to figures, the total of our Consolidated 
Balance-Sheet at £162,105,220 shows a small reduc- 
tion and our net profit is £5,345 lower at £427,490. As 
usual this figure is arrived at after full provisions for 
taxation, for bad and doubtful debts and other neces- 
sary reservations. Two interim dividends each of 74 
per cent. have been declared making a total un- 
changed distribution of 15 per cent. 

During 1957 Government securities again fell con- 
siderably in value—a process which fortunately has 
recently been reversed—but I am glad to be able to 
report that these temporary reductions in value as 
in the past have been provided against internally. 

The reduction of the. Bank of England rate to 5 
per cent. in February, 1957, proved to be an over- 
optimistic step and on 19th September last circum- 
stances demanded that-it be again raised, this time 
drastically to 7 per cent. This unpalatable medicine 
seems to be working although the Governor of the 
Bank of England has just warned us against being too 
complacent about our progress. There is indeed no 
panacea in monetary policies by themselves. If they 
have the desired effects of making us as a country not 
only tighten our belts but also gird up our loins then 
all will be well—otherwise no. 


MONEY RATES 


I have commented in each of my last two state- 
ments on the disparity between money rates in 
countries where it is certainly as scarce as it is here 
and those prevailing in London. 

One result of this disparity is a very natural one 
—for industries and businesses to endeavour to bor- 
row as largely as possible where money is ‘cheap’ 
and as little as possible when it is not only consider- 
ably more expensive but much harder to come by. 
This fact is not making our role as overseas bankers 
any easier particularly as competition for deposits is 
growing in every sphere of our activities. It is there- 
fore with intended sincerity that I hope for an 
easier money market in this country and its re- 
opening on a larger scale to overseas borrowers. 

It is impossible to foresee other than a difficult year 
for commerce, industry and their handmaiden bank- 
ing but that is no justification for pessimism and I 
look forward albeit not immediately to a resumption 
of progress. 

As always we are beholden to our staff and I wish 
to thank an enthusiastic and able body of men and 
women for their loyal service. 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Hoover Limited wil] 
be held on March 31st at Perivale, Mr. S. Roberts, 
Managing Director, is to preside. 

The following is an extract from the “Annual 
Review” : 

In spite of all difficulties we have had a most suc- 
cessful year. Turnover of our British Companies has 
increased by 13 per cent and this, coupled with efforts 
to improve efficiency, has increased our net profit 
from £2,790,000 to £3,757,000, the third highest in 
the Company’s history. 

It has always been our policy to sell high quality 
products at the lowest possible prices. To illustrate 
this, the price of our major model cleaner was 
£23.2s.0d. before the war, and is now £30.2s.6d,, 
an increase of only 30 per cent. During this same 
period materials have increased by 204 per cent and 
wages by 194 per cent. We have absorbed these in- 
creased costs by greater efficiency and increased 
volume. 


KEEPING PRICES STEADY 


In doing this we believe we have served the best 
interests of industry and the country, yet in the midst 
of our striving to keep prices steady, we are assailed 
from time to time by increases in purchase tax, which 
automatically nullify our efforts. 

The domestic appliance industry is an expanding 
one, and its growth has been pronounced despite 
legislative measures directed towards restriction. Ad- 
mittedly, the economy must be geared to available 
resources, but it does seem absurd that an industry 
which contributes to much towards easing the burden 
of housework, especially for married women who go 
out to work, should always be among the first to bear 
the brunt of attack on consumer spending. 

In our export markets we have made great efforts 
to increase our business. Our dollar earnings have 
again been most satisfactory, totalling no less than 
3,084,722 dollars. We are still responsible for around 
70 per cent of the total U.K. exports of vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines. 

The dominating feature of the year has been the 
introduction of the new Hoovermatic Washing 
Machine. The machine contains a number of exclu- 
sive features both of styling and efficiency. We feel 
confident that future sales of the machine will be of 
a high order. 

It was anticipated that the washing machine market 
would develop at a rapid rate. The last ten years 
have seen a rise from an ownership of 2 per cent in 
1947 to 23 per cent in 1957, and there is every indica- 
tion that this upward trend will continue for many 
years to come. 

Sales of cleaners have continued at a very satis- 
factory level and there is still room for considerable 
development of the market. Ownership of steam irons 
has been rising steadily and we are sure that sales 
will accelerate as the advantages become more widely 
known. 


NEW FACTORIES 


With the tremendous expansion that has taken 
place in the Company’s activities the problem of 
providing office and factory space has become more 
acute. We have therefore acquired under long lease 
two factories—one at Perivale of some 110,000 
sq. ft., and the other at Dowlais of 108,000 sq. ft 

It has always been the Company’s policy to plough 
back a substantial part of its profits and expand out 
of its own resources. This policy is justified more than 
ever in these days of credit restrictions when so many 
are finding it difficult to finance current business, let 
alone expansion, This Company has new projects 
under development and will neec all its resources to 
bring them to fruition. 

We know that 1958 will be increasingly difficult at 
home unless we obtain some easement of govern- 
ment restrictions, but we are well equipped to take 
advantage of any improvement in economic condi- 
tions. We have improved our range of products and 
we shall do our best to give a good account of our- 
selves. 
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TAXATION AND SAVINGS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





IN a speech recently—whether post- 
; prandial or not I cannot remember 
is, a —the Governor of the Bank kindly 
informed us that the battle against in- 
flation had been only half won and then dropped 
the broadest hint that an austere Chancellor 
should aim at an over-all Budget surplus, imply- 
ing. of course, an increase in taxation. The latest 
Treasury bulletin seemed to support that pre- 
posterous suggestion, for it ended an article on 
‘the resurgence of personal saving’ with the fol- 
lowing sinister sentence: ‘If the additional invest- 
ment needed for higher living standards in the 
future is to be secured without heavier Govern- 
ment saving through higher taxation, further 
increases in personal saving are necessary.” | think 
the falsity of these sentiments needs exposing. 


* * * 


Mr. Thorneycroft budgeted, you may remem- 
ber. for an ‘above-the-line’ surplus of £462 million 
and an over-all deficit of £125 million, and it is 
expected that the final out-turn next month will 
not be far short of his figures. It is rumoured that 
Mr. Amory is contemplating taking the loans to 
the nationalised industries out of the below-the- 
line accounts and putting them on to the market, 
which could result in an over-all surplus. If that 
is true the new Chancellor can fairly reduce taxa- 
tion without losing his financial respectability. 
But I cannot believe that he has ever considered 
increasing taxation, for everyone knows that more 
direct taxation would inflate personal expenditure 
incurred for the purpose of tax-saving or tax- 
dodging, while more indirect taxation would raise 
the cost of living and encourage more wage 
claims, thus speeding the wage-cost spiral. Whén 
the Treasury scribes talk of ‘heavier Government 
saving through higher taxation’ they are not only 
using silly Whitehall jargon for ‘forced public 
savings through a Budget surplus, but they are 
creating the false impression that higher taxes 
would necessarily result in a reduction in demand 
and a freeing of resources. They would not— 
necessarily—for we have reached the economic 
limits of taxation. 

* + + 


The Treasury bulletin for February might just as 
well have admitted honestly that personal savings 
rise When Budget surpluses or forced savings de- 
cline. Between 1948 and 1951, when everyone was 
trying to refurbish his home and wardrobe after 
the stint of the war years, personal savings were 
very low, being about 2 per cent. of the nation’s dis- 
posable income (i.e., after tax and NHI contribu- 
tions), while Government surpluses or forced 
Savings were high. In 1952, however, personal 
savings sharply rose to 64 per cent., in 1955 to 
8 per cent., in 1956 to 10 per cent. and in 1957 
to about 11 per cent. up to the end of September. 
In this period—1952 to 1956—the budget sur- 
pluses of Government and local authorities were 
rather less than half those of 1948 to 1951. As the 
bulletin admits, a personal savings ratio of 10 per 
cent. to 11 per cent. is a high one. The rise in 
British personal savings compares with a fall in the 
American personal savings ratio over the same 
years from 8 per cent. to 64 per cent. One can 
fairly animadvert on the spendthrift American 
and the very thrifty Britisher. 

* * * 


Looking at the other contributors to the 
national savings, you will find that in the 1948 
to 1951 period personal savings were only 94 per 
cent. of the national total against 604 per cent. 


for companies and public corporations, and 30 
per cent. for Government and local authorities. In 
1956 they were 394 per cent. of the total against 
484 per cent. for companies and corporations, and 
only 12 per cent. for Government and local 
authorities. Expressing this in money you will 
discover that in the three years 1948 to 1950 
Government and local authorities were creating 
‘forced savings at the rate of £450 million a year, 
but in the five years 1952 to 1956 they were creat- 
ing no surpluses but a deficit of £220 millivn a year. 
In other words, the public authorities in that 
period were contributing nothing to the finance of 
investment at home. They should therefore re- 
move that sanctimonious smugness from the face 
of the Treasury bulletins and acknowledge the 
over-taxed, thrifty citizen as the real anti- 
inflationist. 
* * 7 

The striking fact about this rise in personal 
savings has been the jump in contractual saving 
through life assurance and group pension schemes, 
which has had the stimulus of some extra tax 
relief. This form of saving increased by £362 mil- 
lion in 1952 and by £513 million in 1956. Small 
savings through the national savings movement 
are of much less importance, but they increased 
by £87 million in 1956 {against £40 million in the 
previous year) and were rising strongly up to the 
middle of 1957—no doubt because of the raising 
of the rate of interest on defence bonds and 
savings certificates and the popularity of the 
premium bonds. However, there has been a 
marked falling-off in ‘national savings’ since then 
and in the last three months withdrawals have 
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exceeded new investments in every medium except 
the premium bonds. If the Chancellor wants to 
Stimulate small savings he should raise the rate of 
interest on deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
and double the tax-free limit, i.e., from £15 to £30 
interest, per annum. It is absurd in these dear 
money times for the Savings Bank interest to 
remain fixed at 2} per cent. When will the 
Treasury ever discover that people will save more 
money when it taxes them less? 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THe end of the Stock Exchange 
account on Tuesday and the worsen- 
ing ‘depression’ news from America 
brought the market recovery to 
a mere temporary halt. With over 
five million unemployed—the worst figure for 
sixteen years—America is in the throes of a slump 
which the Government can only hope to moderate 
with its hastily improvised public works. The vital 
question for our own country is whether the 
American slump will turn world trade downward 
and bring a recession to our export trades. No 
one can know the answer yet and it is absurd for 
the financial journalists to say that recovery is 
round the corner. One Sunday paragraph even 
started a rise in shipping shares, which shows up 
either the credulity of the bulls or the nervousness 
of the bears. The domestic economy must wait 
and see, so must the market in industrial shares. 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT did well to increase its 
profits even slightly in a year when home sales of 
cement fell by about 5 per cent. and export sales 
by 10 percent. Earnings amounted to a little over 
70 per cent. on the ordinary shares, and the main- 








A RECORD YEAR 


Mr. E. R. Lewis (Chairman) at the Annuai General Meeting 
of The Decca Record Company Limued: 


Balance from Trading Account for the year to March 31, 1957, amounted to £2,389,368, an increase of 
£590,445, the highest ever achieved. Net profit was £581,206 against £450,294. 
Consolidated turnover increased by £4,190,000 to more than £17 million, a remarkable expansion since 


1947, when the comparable figure was £1,289,000. 


Production and sales of records were greater than in any previous period, 
production amounting to 30 million records out of a total of 70 million for the industry. 

Decca Navigator made further progress with considerable extensions in hirings. 
The North Scottish Navigator Chain had been brought into operation. 

Exports amounted to over £4} million. including £1,300,000 to the U.S.A. and 
Canada, equivalent to about one day’s total British exports to those countries. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Group output to date was considerably greater than for the previous year, and ali 


sections had participated. 


Four Decca Navigator transmitting chains had been erected in Canada and 
a further chain was being constructed in the New York area. 

Orders for marine radar continued satisfactory, Decca True Motion Radar having 
been purchased by over 150 shipping companies, and more than 7,000 ships were now 


equipped with conventional radar. 





Rested Flagan 
and Television 


Sales of television receivers were greatly in excess of last year. 
There was no doubt that results for the year ending March 31, 1958, would 


approved. 





eee iia’) 
Navigational & Radar Aids 
DECCA HOUSE, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.1} 





show a marked increase in profits, and he looked forward with confidence to the 
future of their great enterprise. 
The Report was adopted and the total dividend of Is. 9d. tor the yeas 
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tained dividend of 224 per cent. is therefore well 
covered. At 22s. the 5s. shares yield 5 per cent., 
as do ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT. This is not 
attractive enough to bring in buyers. The report 
of the PRESTIGE GROUP shows that the consumer 
trades are having a better time than those in 
capital goods. Its turnover is 25 per cent. up and 
its profits 30 per cent. higher. The dividend is held 
at 45 per cent. against earnings of 82 per cent. 
and at 35s. the 5s. shares return a yield of nearly 
64 per cent. (This is still below the average divi- 
dend yield on the Financial Times index, which 
is now as high as 6.9 per cent.) The start of the 
new account saw the return of the ‘bulls’ to the 
market and a fairly sharp rise in oil shares en- 
couraged by a Wall Street recovery. The American 
‘bulls’ are banking on the near prospect of sub- 
stantial tax cuts. 


* * * 


As the return from British cement shares is only 
around 5 per cent. investors may be interested to 
know that there is a somewhat exotic cement 
share yielding 8 per cent. This is OLYMPIC PORT- 
LAND CEMENT, which is a British company operat- 
ing only in the United States but controlled by 
UNITED MOLASSES which holds 63 per cent. of the 
£500,000 capital. The market, as you can imagine, 
is very restricted and at around 30s. the £1 shares 
give a potential yield of 8 per cent. on the basis of 
a dividend of 12 per cent. The last accounts, how- 
ever, are very out of date, being for 1956, but an 
interim dividend of 24 per cent. was paid last 
November, and the market seems to expect a final 
of 94 per cent., making 12 per cent. The com- 
pany’s plant is at Bellingham in the State of 
Washington and is conveniently situated for 
supplying the trade in the north-west of America 
and British Columbia. The capacity of the plant 
is being doubled—from 1 to 2 million barrels— 
and the new kiln is expected to be ready this 
spring. By that time natural gas will be available 
for power instead of fuel oil and will bring a big 
reduction in operating costs. The company will 
presumably gain from the overseas trading tax 


relief. 
* * * 


The question whether copper has at last reached 
its bottom with a price a little above £160 per 
ton has already been debated in the financial press 
and this was sufficient to drive the ‘bears’ to cover 
in the share market during the last account. 
Whether output has in fact been cut sufficiently 
for the sharp drop in American consumption it 
is very difficult to say, but stocks in the hands 
of actual consumers have been so run down that 
it would be surprising not to see the price of 
copper firmer. (This does not, of course, apply 
to the copper fabricators whose stocks are still 
very swollen.) I therefore stand by my recent 
recommendation of ‘CHARTERED’ and BANCROFT, 
but I would now like to add SELECTION TRUST, 
whose earnings are not nearly so vulnerable to 
a fall in the price of copper, if it turns out that 
the market has been too optimistic. Selection Trust 
draws its copper income from Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust, Roan Antelope and the lead-zinc pro- 
ducer Tsumeb, but it has gold interests as well and 
a holding in American Metal which has lately 
amalgamated with Climax Molybdenum, a pros- 
perous company producing a rare metal which has 
not suffered any fall in price. The American 
Metal-Climax merger has really transformed the 
character of Selection Trust, whose interest in the 
new combined company is approximately 124 per 
cent. Last year the Trust earned about 16s. per 
share and paid 7s. In the current year its earnings 
are estimated at about 12s., and even if the price 
of copper fell to £150 and stayed there for a 
year it would still earn about 8s. 9d. The 7s. 
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distribution seems, therefore, reasonably safe and 
on this basis the yield at 62s. (against 63s. 6d. 
last week) would be over 114 per cent. Selection 
Trust is now selling at about 40 per cent. below its 
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last year’s high and seems to me to be an excel- 
lent ‘recovery’ stock whether you are looking for 
a-recovery in copper or a recovery in America 
or both. 


Tranquillisers 


RITING in a recent issue of the New York 

State Journal of Medicine, Dr. J. N. Muller 
remarked that if present-day estimates are cor- 
rect, a quarter of a million people in New York 
City need psychiatric care. Of course, it may be 
that it is the tense, restless, driving kind of people 
who gravitate to cities; but, even if this estimate 
is on the high side, there is a problem here which 
properly belongs to the field of public health. 
Dr. Muller comments on the use of tranquillisers 
—We do not know how many people at work on 
machines, or driving cars, are having these drugs. 
We do not know how the drugs affect reaction 
time, learning ability, accident risks. Do they 
cause depression? What is their effect on the 
expectation of life? . . . These are among the 
many unanswered questions which must be dealt 
with if we are to take full advantage of new ad- 
vances in drug control of mental illness.’ 

Used in small doses, and under proper medical 
control, the tranquillising drugs have an im- 
portant place in the treatment of tension states 
and all the manifold bodily disorders which may 
accompany tension. The function of these drugs 
is to help the patient through a spell of stormy 
weather, so to say: they ought not to become a 
crutch without which he cannot get about. They 
are an aid to the physician in his exploration of 
the causes of tension, but not a substitute for 
rational management of the illness. Much has 
been said about the risk of addiction—but that 
risk is in the individual and not in the drug. Most 
people are unlikely to become addicts to a 
sedative; the occasional one who is vulnerable 
has to be protected. The determined addict will 
register with several doctors and get barbiturates 
from all of them. 

Another risk is that the regular sedative- 
eater will, during an attack of depression, save 
up his supplies and take them all at once, and 
no one can really prevent that if he is bent on 
self-destruction. I imagine that the majority of 
those who take an overdose sleep for a day or 
two and wake up, or are brought round; there 
are available now a number of powerful stimu- 
lants which counteract the sedative effect on the 
brain. Anyway, it is an open question how many 
of these seekers after oblivion seriously intend 
to kill themselves. My guess is one in seven. The 
rest have some other motive—such as the punish- 
ment of an unloving wife. 

No one knows how much self-medication goes 
on around us. Some of the milder sedatives can 
be bought across the counter at a chemist’s. I 
look at the citizens sitting in rows in the Tube, 
abstracted, brooding, and wonder what propor- 
tion of them are more or less narcotised. What 
did they do in the days before tranquillisers? Just 
endure it? Or were they comforted in a system of 
beliefs that their descendants have lost? 


by 


‘Tunes,’ Mr. Frank Loesser is quoted as saying, 
‘just pop into my head. Of course, your head 
has to be arranged to receive them. Some people’s 
heads are arranged so they keep getting colds. 
I keep getting songs.’ Mr. Loesser is just now 





working on an adaptation of the novel Green- 
willow, a story ‘set in any place at any time’ which 
resolves the conflict in a boy who is troubled by 
wanderlust. Novels of the present day can’t just 
tell a story in the old-fashioned way—they have 
to resolve conflicts. Why resolve a conflict about 
wanderlust? Think of all that has been achieved 
by the compulsive wanderer. How much less ex- 
citing life would be without our James Bonds! 


“ 


I liked Tom Hopkinson’s comment on The 
Hidden Persuaders in the London Magazine. He 
says that this much-discussed book makes two 
very important points, but misses one of equal 
importance. First is that there has been a shift 
in the pattern of American life (and therefore, 
perhaps, after the customary British delay, of 
our own) from ‘inner-directedness’ to ‘other 
directedness.’ The old-style, inner-directed people 
were governed by goals implanted early in life 
by their elders. Other-directed people are largely 
guided in their behaviour by the expectancy of 
the crowd with which they associate and by the 
increasing desire of Americans to make a good 
impression on their ‘peer’ group. In the first case 
parents set the tone; in the second it is the herd, 
the team, the gang. 

The consequences of this shift, if it is taken 
seriously, are quite alarming. The ‘herd mentality’ 
is producing an American state of mind which is 
at war with its own supposed philosophy and 
ideals. Sturdy independence and free enterprise 
are the battlecries of the West against the slave 
State abroad and ‘creeping Socialism’ at home. 
Yet the aim of the business school and its ‘human 
engineering’ is not to produce individuals, still 
less rugged ones, but a rationalised conformity. 
Future leaders must above all have a respectful 
concept of authority. What kind of leaders will 
these be, I wonder? 

The second point is that the business mind is 
not afraid to attack a cherished institution—the 
family. Management has a ‘challenge and an 
obligation’ to create a favourable, constructive 
attitude on the part of the wife that will liberate 
her husband’s total energies for the job; even 
his sexual activity must be relegated to a second 
place. So this is the brave new world that manage- 
ment is leading us into! A policy of total control 
of the individual—perhaps the Kremlin could be 
asked to advise: after all, with forty years’ ex- 
perience... 

The third point, which isn’t made, is man’s 
capacity to pervert a potentially useful discovery. 
Through exploration of the mind the Americans 
might find out why, in the rush to make money, 
they forget to live. But insight into deeper motives 
is being applied, through ‘motivational research,’ 
to the job of making still more money. In spite of 
Hopkinson’s rather gloomy survey of the situa- 
tion, however, I am not too alarmed about the 
prospect. In the States there are many influential 
people with their feet firmly on the ground and 
a lot of outspoken debate goes on about every- 
thing. We could do with more of it here. 

MILES HOWARD 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
id 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
seco Minimum 2 lines. Box nu 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WwCl. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CENTRAL L OFFICE OF INFORMATION. The 
Sociaf Survey Informa- 
tion Officer ¢ 














preferably between 
25 ami 30 years of age with a University 
Degree and at least three ycars’ 
experience. 
Excelie 


Industrial 


ang ¢xper 
Write, giving fall details of age, cducation 
and experience, to Box 9007. 





post will carry possibility of 
9008. 





dence school instructor.—Write giving full de- 
tails (in confidence), Box 1827. 

KODAK LTD. require advertising copy- 
writer. Experience mot necessary, but evidence 
of writing ability must be sent with application. 
—Write Kodak Lad., Dept. 125A. Wealdstone, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

RESIDENT part-time job for somcone abic to 
do simple cooking and drive. Could carry on 
other occupation, Two small furnished rooms, 
also garage. Might suit widow; could put up son 
or daughter for short periods. All mains. Morn- 
ing woman for housework. One lady. Village, 
S.E. Kent.—Box 1798. 











W.2.P.D. BOARD, IBADAN, NIGERIA 
SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 

The Western Region Production Develop- 
ment Board has vacancies in its accounting 
Organisation for a Senior Accountant. 

See SSS et ae ns 
y qualification, and 
should have “had at least five years’ experi- 
= in a professional office since — 

work on 

dactian of a new accounting system Pa 
budgetary control. It is essential that candi- 
dates should have sound knowledge of 
costing and cost systems. Commencing 
salary, excluding Inducement Allowance, 
will be in the range of £1,360 x £60—£1,590. 

All cc «(is «£300. 

2. The terms of service include partly 
furnished accommodation at 8 1/3rd 
per cent. of the basic salary; free medical 
service, outfit allowance, free passage for 
wife and also frce passages once cach way 
per tour for children up to three in num- 
ber not over the age of 13. Employees are 
required te contribute up to 10 per cent. of 
salary to a Providemt Fond. Home leave at 
full pay at the rate of five days per month 
on overseas service. Normal length of tour 
18-24 months. 

3. Applications, in duplicate, together 
with details of age, experience "and quab- 

the names of three personal 








(SP.1), 
velopment 


Great 
W.i, to reach him not later than 
3ist March, "1958. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU. 436 —_ W.C2 
(almest facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
= (m. & f.). Typewriting, ting. TEM. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INST#TUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Manuel Valls, eon ‘La 
musica actual en Espana,” on 21st March, at 
6 Pm. 





GEFFRYE 'M, E.2. Art Films, Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45, March 16th: Pacific 231, L. S. 
Lowry, Vaison la Romainc. March 23rd: 

Ulanova in the Fountain of Bakhchiscrai, Indian 
Heritage No 1, Prehistoric Art in South Africa. 


egret = = 4 . Autel des 


Dieux, Foothoid 
in Indian Heritage No. 2. (375.) 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB which tasted 
superb with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from all 
good grocers. — . 
MASTER a gg offers hand-made suits built 
to your own From 25 gems. CYRIL 
GRIMES ITD. So Maddox Street, W.1. 
MAY fair 3619. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting. and prescribing ef invisible Lenses, For 
advice, free booklet and details of easy payments, 
write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Lid., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel. Ger. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 

hes at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Gilas- 








30 Bruton Strect, W.1. 
XX CENTURY Y FRENCH PAINTINGS. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 





GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. New 
Pictures by ALAN REYNOLDS. Water Colours 
by CHENG-WU FEL 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


MARLBOR 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
JUAN GRIS (1 1927)—Fifty Works. First 
important in Leadon, 13 - 
22 March. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
PIERRE MONT, 14 South Molton 
Paimings from Israc} S. Russota. First Show * 


ROLAND, BROWSE & Jew ~ BA 
Street, W.1. NORMAN ADAMS : 
Water Colours, AUSTIN WRIGHT : — 
and Dra ° 
SPTRIFUALISM proves sufvival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations. London H.Q., 33 SBcigrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 
GALLERIES. Later works, 


WADDINGTON 
Jack B. Yeats. Daily 9.30-6, Saturdays 9.30-1.— 
2 Cork Street, W.1. 




















THEATRE 








gow, etc., etc. ae re 
ON THE TIP hn, — TONGUE Burgess 
Paste is on buttered wast. 





QUAKERISM. uioaumtina a respecting the Faith 

and Practice of the Religious Society of Priends 

free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 

vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
.W.1. 








can say that. you may allow 
glass of Duff Gordon's El Cid amontiliado. 
Well. perhaps just more ship ! 











Medical, a and Nursing Home ‘weatment. 
N 














ie A YEAR buys “Which?” and Beips you 
to get value for moncy. ~~Agsnciotian, Sar Ouse 
Led... 7 Great James Street, 














GARDENING 








PERSONAL 
A SER Exchange. Un- 
suitable carpets replaced in part at 











BINOCULARS WANTED. High price prices paid for 
modern binoculars by Leitz, Zciss and other 
leading makers.—Box 9001. 

CAN YOU DRAW? Why not take a Home 
ae in general ae Art in- 


ing anatomy, layout, ilhustration 
with the FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We 
will help you to a well paid spare-time occupa- 
tion in Commercial Art, Write for FREE talent 
test and opinion of your ability to 

FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS, 
43 WESTPORT, GODALMING, SURREY 


CANCER PATIENT (8332). Poor woman —_ 
has sad, unhappy home li 


eutlook Very poor, 
feHowing second Fn oy hyd 





i 





Pink, Rose, Bluc, Violet, ctc., 35s. 
AOGRE! “jatist, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE> 








FELLOWSHIP 





EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
ANDREW GRANT BEQUEST—FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR ADVANCED STUDY AND 
RESEARCH. A Fellowship of £600 per 
annum for two years may be awarded to 
enable a candidate of exceptional ability to 


Architecture, Drawing and Painting, Design 
and Crafts and Sculpture. Form of applica- 
tion and conditions may be obtained from 
the Secretary, College of Art, 
Lauriston Place, Edinburgh 3, to whom 
applications should be returned not later 
than 4th April, 1958—J. R Brown. 
Secretary. 





ment. Please help us to care for her. J 1 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer Reliet, 
Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CARDS and Notepaper printed with address, 
etc. Send stp. for samples & prices -—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadficid, nr. Manchester. 
CUT CARNATIONS—an ideal gift for all 
occasions. S seiccted 

















FOOTBALL.— Particulars of isti 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. also bought. — 
Details, quantities 





Stamps 

and value to Box 99. 

HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘Judec Not.” Aymer 
a =. An 

Ouserver Book of the Year, 


6s.—Bookseliers 
ee nt tee Come Bee 
Post ts. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMMON ENTRANCE. Boys carefully 
coached in ideal conditions, — paegate, 














DAVIES’S Training Course (c =} for pro- 
spective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
a 24th March to 2ist May.—Par- 
Davies’s, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 


ie 
i 





Genera) Cert. of Education, etc. Many WINTER 1958 
(non-cxam.) courses yi y- sebiccte.—Write 
or advic 
fxs. or subjects in which imerested to Metro- STRESS 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 STAMMERING 








Large ~~ fields, = bath, 4 
Ma ee ernett, MLA. (Camtad). , MENTAL HEALTH AND 
AND COUNTY THE STUDENT 
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SECRETARIAL fRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and oljer students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week cSurses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


ST. GODRIC’S ~ SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

Comprehensive training for all branches ot 
secretarial work, Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. Engl'sh courses for 
foreign students, Next Secretarial Course cone 
mences April 15, 1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
- (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 

W.3. Hamps'cad 9831. 


THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK, Worcs. 
Boys’ yy School. Founded 1861. Boys 
prepared for entry to and scholarships at Public 
Schools. The Malvern College Scholarship 
awarded annually to a boy intending to 




















VACATION COURSE 


CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Director : W. O. Bell, M.A. 
A RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
RE-ASSESSMENT 
A review of current trends in Education 
SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
10-19 AUGUST, 1958 
Lecturers will include: A. N. Gilkes, Eric 
Giflen, Christopher Hollis, Nathan Isaacs, 
£5 D Cen, ©. L. Russeli and W. O. 
Full particulars may be had from the Secre- 
tary, Cambridge Institute of Education, 2 
Brookside, Cambridge. 











LITERARY 


YOU'VE always meam to write Don't let the 
time slip by. The LSJ, founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an 
record of Successes. New edition of “Writing 
for the Press’ free from: 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London School of Journalism, 

19 Hertford Street, W.1, 
GRO. 8250. 

EARN MONEY SONG WRITING ! Intcresting 
free book tells how. Send 2d. stamp to LINTON 
SCHOOL OF SONG WRITING (Desk S), 20 
Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 








FICTION- WRITING. We are specialist. tutor tutors 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears ia 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regem House, Regent Street. London, W.1. 


Continued Overleaf 





SUPREMELY HELPFUL 
BOOKS 


By DR. MARIE STOPES 
“Masried Love’ (26th Ed.), 7s. 6d. 
“Change of Life in Men and Women.” 7s. 6d. 
“Contraception.” Pp. 491. 42s. 
Compicte Medical Text, Illustrated, 


‘Sleep.’ 10s. 
‘Birth Control Today.’ 7s. 6d. 
From all Bookselicrs. 
If there is any difficulty or delay in obtaining 
any of these books please write direct to the 
author, DR. MARIE STOPES, at her FREE 
Clinic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 








HEALTH 
HORIZON 


@ magazine for everyone 


AIR POLLUTION 
WELFARE FOODS 
KNIVES IN THE HEART 


2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON WCi 

















ENGLISHMAN living luxurjous Paris, with and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams 

Ee aoe oe services; GET ME TRACE your ancestry. Prospectus from C. D Parker, MA., LL.D., ENGLAND 
highest references.—Write Box 1797 with foreign Research Undertaken. Specialist in al! Branches. Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolscy Hall. 

postage. Terms moderate.—Box Oxford (Est. 1894). 


Resi 
EUStom 3221. Printed 
World: 50s. 


Lip. 28 Craven Street, London, W. 


authorised at the New York. ICY. Fou Oe. Published by Tux Sroctaton LTD...at its Offices, 29, Gower St. London, wy ai Telephone: 
2 at their 
this issue: Inland and Abroad, 


CLASSICS 


CLUB 


ADVERTISING THAT APPEARS IN THE POPULAR MEDIA HAS BEEN DESCRIBED 


as written in Arabian Nights language. 


Long-playing records (with 


many superlatives thrown in free) are offered for as little as 14/6 per 
record, and the public is asked to believe that these records are fully 
the equivalent, both as to performance and as to their .tandards of 
manufacture, of records costing 40/- each. Just imagine—the Branden- 
burg Concerti Nos. 4 and 5 (on one record) for 14/6 only; and we here 
at CLASSICS CLUB believing (and not hesitating to state in print) that 
our recording of these two Brandenburgs is better than any other. 


We at CLASSICS CLUB have made even stronger yyw meme eeemre 


claims than this. 


know, 80/-. 


But not all our time-is spent counting shillings. tried 
There are other things too. For example, Leopold 
Mozart’s Trumpet Concerto is, we think, although § 374 
infinitely. more charming 
Concerto, delightful as ; 
CLASSICS CLUB put them both on to 
one record; charge for it our standard price of ; 
14/6 only; delight our membership; preen ourselves 
Who plays it? Roger 
Delmotte, first trumpet of the Paris Orchestre- de 


obtainable nowhere else, 
than Haydn’s Trumpet 
Haydn is. 
as another “First and Only.” 


l’Opéra (Serge Baudo conducting). 


True, most of our records are the war-horses. of 
the standard classical repertoire—Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor, Dvorak’s 3rd and Tchaikovsky’s 4th, 
in C, Beethoven’s Empeéftor 
Concerto, Mozart’s Linz, Haydn’s Miracle (backed | 
by his 46th), and many similar (and Chamber Music 
too—Schubert’s Trio No. 1 in B Flat Major, and 
and Beethoven’s Archduke 
Trio, for example) all costing our members 14/6 
each, all complete to the last note, all performed by 
great Continental, British and American orchestras 
and performers, conducted by top-flight conductors. 


Scarlatti? War- 
And the choral works of Tallis 
and Gibbons, performed by the celebrated American 


Bizet’s Symphony 


his Trout Quintet, 


But what of Perotinus, Corelli, 
horses? Hardly. 


We claim, always fearful lest 
we be accused of modesty, that as well as great } 
recordings at 14/6 each, we also issue to our members 
unique recordings—that is, recordings not anywhere 
else obtainable in Britain, even at 40/- or, as best we 


A. £. WOODWARD-NUTT, 
BECKENHAM. 
I have been buying records 
for over 35 years. A few 
months ago, with considerable 
@ CLASSICS 
; was delighted 
with it. I have had several since 
am convinced that for 
consistently high quality and 
value for money they are 

unsurpassed. 


SISTER MARY DAMIEN, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
CLASSICS CLUB records beat 
all other records for musical 
beauty, faultless quality and 
perfect reproduction. 


P. J, HOLT, URMSTON, LANCS. 

CLASSICS CLUB is a_ truly 
reliable club. You offer ex- 
pertly prepared records of 
finest music for an amazingly 
low price,and promptly delivered. 
D. T. DEBENHAM, BARGOED. 

Your records are definitely 
the best value obtainable in 

respect ef both musical purity 
and reproduction. They un- 
doubtedly surpass the recordings 
of even so-called well-known 
orchestras and companies. 

D. J. PARSONS, FARNHAM. 

I have never heard better 
recordings at any price—let 
alone 14/6. 

A. H. BONN, LONDON, W.1, 

Perhaps the finest opportunity 


Dessoff Choirs? War-horses? Hardly. Or Handel’s 3 that lovers of classical music 


Italian Cantatas, 


horses? Hardly, hardly, hardly. 


played by the Orchestra of the 
Netherlands Handel Society, and sung by Dora van 
Doorn, Leo Larsen and David Hollestelle? War- 





THIs1s A COUPON—AN UNUSUAL sort. But so too 
are CLASSICS CLUB prices in this day and age when 
everything costs more. Please do address it to me 
personally. I will find it extremely helpful if you 
do, and it will ensure my being able to give it my 
personal attention. All you have to do is to 
accompany it with a slip of paper bearing your 
name and address in block capitals, and your 
remittance in the sum of 14/6 for each and any 
of the records I have mentioned in the first four 
paragraphs of this advertisement and which 
you may wish to have me send you on approval. 
My own favourites are the two Trumpet Con- 
certos (on one 
record), 


be interesting for 
me to compare 
your choice with 
mine. Incidentally, 
if you ioin us, as I 
so much hope you 
will, you will be 

ting from me 
month by month. 
I am the Editor 
of Classics Club 
News. 


DOROTHY WHISTLER 
CLASSICS CLUB 
127 KENSAL ROAD, 
LONDON, W.10 





will ever have to build a mag- 
. nificent library of superb record- 
; ings at reasonable cost. 





aes et ett ete 


Indeed, CLAssics CLuB 1958 programme 
is designed to serve not only the public 
taste, but also the needs (and longings) of 
the Collector. Rare recordings, faultlessly 
performed, and equally offered at fractional 
prices, will delight our Collector members. 
And our thrilling 1958 programme, with 
all the popular works of the classical 
repertoire, will bring recorded music into 
tens of thousands of British homes which 
— have hardly been able to afford 
them. 


CLASSICS CLUB charge no entrance fee. 
Our members make us no pledg e or 
promise. Our records are guarant 


When members of the public write 
me I feel flattered; and by return of 
send them quite a lot to read and ft! ‘nk 
about. If, instead, they decide to hazard 
all of 14/6 (or 29/-) by sending me a 
cheque or postal order—payable to 
cLassics cLuB—for their first record (or 
records) on approval, they always receive 
them with the Club’s unconditional 
guarantee, this toe by return of post. 


The Club’s unconditional guarantee 
makes interesting reading. Summari 
it says that if you are he | a ~ to oon 
your money is refunded 
CLus’s refunds to those whe pn = Go 
are less than one eighth of one per cent 
—yes, not ene person in 800 would 
rather have his money than our records. 


We are proud about that. 
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KNOW-HOW means Writing Succiss for you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost «magazine for 
Writers. FREE, R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


MICHELIN GUIDES, 1958. Ready Easter. 
France 23s. 6d., Italy 19s., Camping France 
8s. 6d., post paid. Order now and receive on 
day of publication—HACHETTE, 127 Regent 
Street, W 1 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send toGay (or phone 
KNI. 7796) for free 24-page booklet, which des- 
cribes the openings for mew writers... 
reveals that you can make extra: income by 
writing, wherever you live .. . . shows that R.I. 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
tions—a record without parallel—and that many 
earn while learning.—Regent: Institute (Dept. 
85Z), Pdlace Gate, London, W 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


UTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
4-day emergency service for urgem work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9’ p.m. and week-ends —Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING and all sec- 
retarial services. Circulars prepared and des- 
patched, Dictation by telephone. — Apollo 
Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. MAYfair 5091. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brock: Road, Folkest 
TYPING ALL —o Careful checking. 
Prompt Service. 1s. 1,000 words.—Ring 
CHiIswick 4012. 

TYPING. MSS. and Theses. 6d. 

Dorothy Crofts, 74 Woodland Ek. E.8. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. GOOD FOOD 
FOR EASTER. Some of our offers appear in 
this column each week, but write now for our 
Complete List No. 32. New Specialities include 
Californian Orange Blossom Honey. 7 Ib. 
drums, 28s. Cream Vichyssoise Soup. The 
Original French Creme de Legumes. 8 tins for 
36s. Bisque de Crevettes. The Best of all 
Bisques, also specially imported from France. 
8 tins for 44s. Five tins each Vichyssoise and 
Bisque 50s. All Post Paid. Immediate Delivery. 
—SHILLING COFFEE ©o. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3 

CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproof, in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each Carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole Roast 
Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 12 oz. tin 
Frankfurters, 8 oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork, 
144 oz. Asparagus Tips and 12 oz, Braised 
Kidneys. Sent for only £2 post paid, Two cartons 
£3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 


Grays ‘ 
Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

PURE GRANULATED SOAP for washing the 
finest silks and woollens in 28 lb. drums at 42s. 
carriage paid. — Temple Trading Co., 197 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust. Men’s, 38 to 44. Patts. 
From Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 


























‘Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 


Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Iilus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim. Northern 
reland. 





SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH. 
—Garlisol deodorised (uon-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritation and their sequela. Send 

52s. 6d. for 1,000 Garlisol tabiets (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
ae Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 





oe i. English. Carton 1 i ib. jars 
47s. 6d., six jars *24s. Tin, 7 Ib. ee 6d. Carr. 
Paid.—B 


wershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford, 





MARCH 14, 


SHERRIES (bottled in Spain). Case lots at 
wholesale prices from Brooks & Bohm (Wine- 
shippers) Ltd., 90 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


1958 








ACCOMMODATION 


GUESTS RECEIVED in attractive old-world 
modernised house facing south. Good food, 
everything hand made. Pretty garden. Terms, 
64 gns. Jan.-Dec.—Marchant, Tickner’s, Hawk- 
burst, Kent. 

SHARING A FLAT can halve your expenses. 
References, details.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. HYD. 1803. 














HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA, ‘The Falklands,’ 9 Dorset 
Road South. Well appointed Guest House, close 
to sea. Easter vacancies, Terms: £8 8s. (April, 
May) to £10 10s. Tel.: 4221. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Clift. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food, 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns 

FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food, Weeks, days. 
FOR A QUIET iestful holiday by the Sea. 
“DOUBLE BARN.’ Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food with ali Mo’*rn Amenities.’ Sun Lounge 
and Games Room. Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Ideal family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 

NEAR OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motor distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly 
informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards and television room. Children Wel- 
comed. Brochure. STUDLEY PRIORY COUN. 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Stwdicy, 
Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 

RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: RYE 2207. 
SHANKLIN 2009. Katrick Private Hotel. 
Highly commended for good food. H. & c. 
Interior mattresses. Television, Free car park. 
6 gns. to 8 gns, S.a.c. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Halli, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Unlicensed. 
































HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


A DAY in the country is good for you. Spend 
a day at The Hatch, Brimpton, Berks, for 21s. 
including lunch, tea and dinner. Advance book- 
ing necessary.—Write or phone Woolhampton 
354. 








DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable Holi- 
day, April-July. Home produce, log fires, hot 
baths, 5-6 gens. — Miss C. Steven, Southcombe, 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon. 


FARM, near sandy bay, welcomes families. 
Special facilities for babies. Own transport ad- 
visable, — Stutely, Potts Farm, Ash, Canter- 
bury. 

FARM HOLIDAY, — 1958 Guide describes 
Britain’s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
illustrated. 3/10 post paid. Farm Guide, 18¢ee 
High Street, Paisley. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 
FLY DIRECT 
Only Aquila take you direct to the coast to 
SANTA MARGHERITA. Close by are the lovely 
resorts of Rapallo, Portofino, Sestrj Levante, 
Nervi, etc. 

Saturday service from May 17. 
Saturday and Sunday from June 2ist. 
Full details from your Travel Agent, or: 
AQUILA AIRWAYS, 


62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
KEN. 4567 














LIST OF CRUISES and passages by cargo and 
tramp ships available from A, BOWERMAN 
LTD., Dept. V, 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. 
Tel.: HOL 1887, 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 
OVERSTRAND. Norfolk. Sea and Country, 
Riding and Golf near. Danum House. 


WYE VALLEY. ATTRACTIVE furnished house 
to let for holiday periods. Country. Beautiful 
situation. Three bedrooms. Modern convenience. 
—Box 1820 

50-TON KETOH, 6 berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 


TYROLEAN FOLKLORE 
near INNSBRUCK 
15 Days Holiday inclusive 32 gns 

Delightful relaxation with cultural ‘activities at 
RINN, amidst miountain scenery. Courses in- 
clude: German language, country dancing and 
music. Lectures directed by INNSBRUCK 
UNIVERSITY ACADEMIC STAFF. 
Whole and half-day EXCURSIONS. ry 
for full particulars. to Organisers in G 
FOUR SEASONS TRAVEL LTD., Dept. s. eo 
49 Dover Steet, W.1. GROsvenor 7853. 
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